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*Flowerfield’s DN No. 1 (Double nose 
No. 1) bulbs are the.top size sold. 
Each bulb will give at least 2 blooms. 


Piswevliald 
DAFFODILS 


( Narcissus) 


The beauty of Spring is not complete without the giant Daffodil. 
Wonderful as either a border flower or naturalized for informal 
planting. Flowerfield’s superior quality DN No. 1* bulbs, in 
superb varieties, are a must for your garden. 


Flowerfield’s 1944 Autumn catalog lists and illustrates, in full 
color, the finest Narcissus as well as wide selections of better 
Tulips, Iris Kaempferi, Lilies and many other Fall planting bulbs, 
roots and plants. Send for your copy of this complete Autumn 
catalog. To avoid disappointment, please order your selections as 
early as possible. 


KING ALFRED—A king among 

Daffodils. A huge trumpet and The original ‘Pink Daffodil.’’ 

perianth of rich golden yellow, Beautiful perianth of ivory-white, 

seemingly sprinkled with pure with slender trumpet of apricot- 

gold dust. pink, changing to shell-pink at 
3 for 70c Doz. $2.50 the deeply fringed edges. 


Each $2.50 Doz. $28.50 
LORD WELLINGTON — One 
of the largest and finest of the MRS. E. H. KRELAGE—Large 
deep yellow trumpets with flow- white trumpet, often called the 
ers of rich golden yellow, of fine “‘White King Alfred’’ and indeed 
even texture. a fitting companion. 


3 for $1.75 Doz. $6.00 3 for $1.25 Doz. $4.50 


MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE— 





Please enclose 10c¢ to cover handling and mailing of catalog. 
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e FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM - 48 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. ®@ 
































f of. BRING COLOR TO 
YOUR GARDEN 


Grenadine-red BRENDA WATTS. July. 5 ft. 
Ea. $1.50, Doz. $15.00 


Ivory and pink BROCADE. June. 5 to 6 ft. Ea. $3.00 


Chaste white CANDIDUM. June. 4 to 5 ft. 
Ea. 50c, 75c, $1, Doz. $5, $7.50, $10 


Soft violet CERNUM. July. 2 to 3 ft. 

Ea. 65c, Doz. $6.50 
Orange-red MAXWILL. Late July. 5 ft. 

Ea. 65c, Doz. $6.50 


Golden-yellow UMBELLATUM MOONLIGHT. 
Early July. 3 to 4 ft. 


Ea. $1.75, Doz. $17.50 
Orange-yellow UMBELLATUM W. N. CRAIG. June. 
3 to 4 ft. Ea. $2.50, Doz. $25.00 


GARDEN LILIES 
Alan and Esther Macneil 


NORTH SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 
Partial List on Request 
Full Catalogue of 150 Varieties is 25c 
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MUCH for LITTLE 


Books and Bulletins which are 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 


HERBS: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them ....__... $1.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN .___1.50 
THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC __ 1.00 
| THE LAWN: How to Make It and 








How to Maintainlt .. .—..__—«.80 
ROCK GARDENS and What to Grow 

in Them .... 80 
HOUSE PLANTS and How to sii: 

| a a 35 
Cacti and bia oer 25 


Origin and Significance of Plant ies 50 
Vegetable Dyes and How to Make 






| a ere aS 
Send Your Order To 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 




















to do NOW 





WHEN hilling late celery with earth be careful not to fill the hearts of 
the plants with soil. 

PEPPERS are tender plants. However, fruits harvested before a frost 
can be kept for several weeks. 

GRAPES do not ripen after picking but should be left on the vine until 
sweet. Picked grapes will keep better in cool, dry air. 

AMARYLLIS can be dried off after which the pots can be stored in a 
dark place to await the start of another growing season. 

HARDY bulbs for indoor flowering in late Winter should be potted soon 
and held at outdoor temperatures to allow root growth to develop. 
PLAN to clean up corn stalks and the refuse of other pithy-stemmed 

plants before Winter as a means of controlling the European corn borer. 

PARSLEY and other herbs potted for growing in the house for Winter 
use will grow better if potted this month and left in a coldframe or 
cool cellar until December. 

WEEDY lawns on rich well-drained soil can be renovated now. Remove 
as much weed growth as possible, rake in fertilizer and grass seed and 
roll. Keep watered if necessary. 

A DEEP mulch of fallen leaves spread before the soil freezes can do much 
to prevent foliage injury to rhododendrons and other broad-leaved 
evergreen plants in late Winter. 

APPLES are ready for picking when the green ground coloring dis- 
appears and when the fruits separate from the spurs when turned with 
a rotating motion with the hand. 

PLAN to plant daffodils as soon as possible; also, madonna lilies, if not 
already set. Bulbous irises are sometimes planted late to discourage the 
formation of leaves in Autumn. 

PERUVIAN daffodil or ismene (Hymenocallis calathina) bulbs should 
be dug with their roots intact, allowed to dry and then be stored dry 
at a temperature above 50 degrees until Spring. 

IF CHRYSANTHEMUMS have been staked with brush, the tips of the 
twiggy supports can be clipped off after the flower buds form to render 
the brush invisible amid the foliage at blooming time. 

WATCH out for the early frosts. In most seasons many garden plants 
protected through the first cold snap usually have a relatively long 
period of warm weather in which to continue growing. 

DO NOT let weeds go to seed in garden areas from which crops have 
been removed. Lush crops of green weeds can be spaded in and the 
newly turned soil sowed to Winter rye or domestic ryegrass. 

INSPECT house plants for insect infestations as they are being moved 
into Winter positions in the window garden. Careful attention to pest 
control from now on will prevent serious infestations in Spring. 

DO NOT overdo the burning of plant refuse as a means of garden sani- 
tation. Most plant residue can be composted with safety to next year’s 
crops and benefit to the soil. Fallen leaves should be used as mulch or 
composted. 

SERIOUS infestations of plant lice on Brussels sprouts and other sturdy 
plants can often be reduced by syringing off the wingless insects with 
a forceful stream of water. Spraying or dusting with a contact insecti- 
cide should follow. 

WHEN picking gourds remember that several inches of stem should be 
left attached to each fruit. Even though gourds are best picked when 
ripe, their harvest season may last over a long period, as not all fruits 
on a gourd vine are of the same age. 

FRUITING branches of numerous trees and shrubs make attractive, 
easily arranged indoor decorations. Indoor beauty can, however, lead 
to outdoor ugliness unless the sprays are cut carefully and thought is 
given to the maintenance of the natural habit of the plants. 

RELATIVELY deep soil preparation has not yet been discredited. 
Autumn is the season for the job because time required for carrying it 
out is more available then than in Spring. When digging deeply do 
not turn the soil upside down. 
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The famous Jewel Box conservatory and the gardens surrounding it at St. Louis, Mo. 


OST of the country’s great cities have come to realize that civic pride forms the basis of civic progress. 

Civic pride in itself usually comes from features of the city’s life that add to the interest and pleasure 
of the citizens and which they are glad to show to visitors from other places. In this category come, 
of course, public parks, playgrounds, municipal gardens and particularly municipal conservatories or 
public greenhouses. 

The value of municipal conservatories is so well understood that several cities now contemplate de- 
veloping this feature on an increased scale as a post-war enterprise. In Detroit, for example, it is proposed 
to tear down the present municipal greenhouse and to replace it with a larger and more modern structure 
similar in character to the Jewel Box conservatory at St. Louis. 

Chicago has plans for the construction of an elaborate municipal greenhouse or conservatory on the 
island which served as the site of the last world’s fair in the Illinois city. Already Chicago has a huge con- 
servatory in Garfield Park through which hundreds of thousands of persons pass every year, enthralled by 
the magnificent exhibits of plants and flowers set up there. New York, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and other cities are making much of their municipal greenhouses. Only a few of the country’s large cities, 
Boston being a conspicuous example, lag behind in this respect. 
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Chrysanthemum time in the huge conservatory which attracts thousands of visitors to Garfield Park, Chicago. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








TESTING TIME FOR GARDENERS 


tools at the close of the last world war came as a surprise 

and a shock to those optimistic persons who had predicted 
that garden making would continue on a vastly increased scale 
in the years ahead. It is not strange, however, that this should 
have been so. Even men and women to whom gardening had 
long been a pleasant avocation were glad to be relieved of the 
tedium which comes with gardening under war-time restrictions. 
It is one thing to make a garden when, where and as you wish 
to do so, and quite another thing to do gardening under the 
stress of necessity. 

It is a fact, however, that a considerable number of persons 
who took up gardening as a war measure ended by making 
vegetable growing a permanent Summer pastime. They dis- 
covered relaxation and enjoyment in the actual work of grow- 
ing vegetables as well as finding an epicurean satisfaction in the 
quality of the garden products provided for their tables. 

It is probable that the pattern which was followed at the close 
of the last war will be repeated when this war is over. It is not 
unlikely, however, that the number of persons remaining loyal 
to the making of vegetable gardens will be larger than on the 
previous occasion. One reason lies in the fact that ways have 
been found to make gardening much less laborious than it used 
to be. Improved methods, including a growing appreciation of 
mulching as a routine practice, are partly responsible. New 
fertilizers and new insecticides have added to the advantages 
enjoyed by modern gardeners. Improved varieties have added 
to the satisfaction obtained from growing 
food crops. 

The mounting importance of quick freez- 
ing has already begun to make an impression 
on home gardeners. No one can predict just 
what the future of quick freezing will be, but 
its general acceptance is certain to be wide- 
spread. With this certainty comes the fact that 
the best vegetables for subjecting to quick 
freezing are those which have come fresh from 
the garden. It is known, too, that some va- 
rieties are much more satisfactory than others 
for quick freezing. All this will be reflected 
in an increased interest in home gardening on 
the part of persons living in suburban and 
rural areas. 

Another factor to be reckoned with has 
been created by the astonishing development 
of industrial gardens in this war. Gardens of 
this type have far exceeded in number and 


T unanimity with which garden makers laid down their 





productiveness the community gardens of the last war. There 
have been community gardens this year, too, and they have been 
of tremendous value in the amount of food they have produced, 
but industrial gardens have overshadowed them. These gardens 
owe much of their success to the impetus obtained through the 
efforts of the National Victory Garden Institute in New York 
with such men as Paul Stark of Louisiana, Mo., Lester Norris 
of St. Charles, Ill., Professor B. S. Pickett of Ames, Ia., and, of 
course, Andrew Wing, the secretary at the New York office. 

Whether or not these industrial gardens are retained after the 
war depends upon the degree of interest shown by the industrial 
establishments themselves. It is safe to say that at least a certain 
percentage of the workers will be interested to keep their gardens, 
if they can have the supervision of trained men. It seems quite 
obvious that the maintenance of such gardens will be of value 
in keeping up the esprit of the employees in any industrial 
plant if handled in the right way. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that the impetus in vegetable gar- 
dening resulting from the war will not be entirely lost with the 
war's cessation. Asa matter of fact, it may be necessary to con- 
tinue the growing of vegetables in home gardens on a large scale 
next year. This the government may present as a patriotic neces- 
sity, even if the war should end in 1944. 

It is well to look ahead, however, to the postwar situation. 
In any event, such changes as take place will come about gradu- 
ally but there is every indication that ornamental gardening will 
enjoy unprecedented popularity. 

There are several reasons for this. Large 
estates are giving away under economic pres- 
sure to smaller holdings. Suburban develop- 
ments on a scale which provides for ample 
gardening areas around each house are being 
planned all over the country. The people who 
live in these new houses will want gardens 
and lawns. 

It is safe to say that many of the returning 
soldiers will find gardening in some form an 
important restorative measure. Many men in 
the armed forces have already expressed a de- 
sire to work the land as a means of support 
after the war. They probably will find a place 
on farms or in nursery establishments. No 
better line of work can be suggested for these 
men., 

One bit of evidence that service men are 
dreaming of the land comes from service hos- 
pitals. It is reported that many wounded pass 











the time reading government bulletins on 
the raising of vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
poultry and livestock. In short, anything 
to do with a living from the soil. 

Then, too, there is a marked increase on 
the part of the general public in everything 
which has to do with home beautification. 
The number of persons that are subscrib- 
ing to publications like Horticulture de- 
voted exclusively to gardening is 10 times 
greater than it was 10 years ago. The cir- 
culation of garden books by libraries is 
increasing. 

All this, however, is looking at postwar 
conditions in a somewhat narrow way. 
The dimensions of the picture ought to be 
much broader if the country is to benefit in 
a large way from what is taking place. 
H. W. Hochbaum, chairman of the United 
States government Victory Garden Com- 
mittee has written: 

We need in this country more general appre- 
ciation of the great part flowers, shrubs and 
trees can play in making everyday life interest- 
ing and enriching. We need to make the home 
outdoors more beautiful. Town after town 
will put on more life, new dress, real attractive- 
ness when more of our people realize how 
shabby and cheerless the old home town really 
18. 

We need more parks instead of stone me- 
morials and monuments. Chicago with its 139 
parks, Milwaukee with its 48, and both cities 
with remarkable lake-front beautification are 
examples of what large cities can do. Middle- 
town, Ohio, on the other hand, seems to show 
what a small city, a manufacturing city at that, 
can accomplish, for it claims to have more 
parks than any other:city of its size in the 
country. 

Mr. Hochbaum has found the nub of 
the matter. It is this trend toward a city 
beautiful movement which is of the great- 
est importance, inasmuch as it harmonizes 
perfectly with the need of postwar avenues 
of employment. Too many city authori- 
ties fail to understand the value of parks, 
municipal gardens, public conservatories 
and the like in building up a city’s reputa- 
tion as a good place in which’ to live and 
do business. The prestige which has come 
to Chicago through its marvelous park 
system cannot even be estimated. 

Fortunately, this point of view is be- 
ginning to receive greater attention than it 
ever has in the past. Several cities, like 
Portland, Ore., are including horticultural 
centers in their civic planning. Asa matter 
of fact, civic planning in itself can hardly 
be considered comprehensive or successful 
unless it includes opening up areas of 
beauty as well as those intended for recrea- 
tion. Indeed, recreational areas will do 
double duty if they are set in ornamental 
surroundings. 

Garden clubs and all civic organizations 
have an opportunity now as never before 
to impress upon those directing the affairs 
of our cities and our towns, the fact that 
unparalleled opportunities lie ahead for 
establishing handsomer and more satisfy- 
ing communities in which to live, not 
merely because of their zsthetic value but 
because of the part which they actually 
play in raising the standard of civic life 
and the pride of the inhabitants in their 
place of abode. 


Iris Awards Announced 


Hi IS announced that the American Iris 
Society has awarded the Dykes Medal 
for the year 1944 to the iris Spun Gold, 
a deep yellow variety originated by 
Howard Glutzback of Lynbrook, N. Y. 
This iris was introduced to the trade by 
the Schreiner Iris Gardens of St. Paul, 
Minn. Awards of merit were given to the 
following irises: 


TALL BEARDED IRISES 


Los Angeles White and Blue 
Blue Shimmer Blue and White 
The Admiral Medium Blue 
Indiana Night Deep Purple 
Grand Canyon Copper and Gold 


Pink Reflection Light Pink 

Snow Carnival White 

Mulberry Rose Mulberry Rose 
Flora Zenor Cameo Pink 

Fort Knox Yellow 

Prince of Orange Orange and Yellow 
Remembrance Pink Blend 
Tishomingo Blue Lavender 
OTHER THAN TALL BEARDED 
Elmohr—Hybrid Red Violet 
Mountain Lake—Siberian Blue 


Philadelphia Harvest Show 


HE Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 

ciety will stage its Harvest Show in its 
quarters on the sixth floor of the Insurance 
Company of North America Building, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, on Sep- 
tember 25 and 26. 

Although vegetables and fruits will 
form an important part of the show, 15 
classes have been arranged for seasonable 
flowers. Canned fruits and vegetables will 
be featured, also. Classes for flower ar- 
rangements have been designed to suit 
many tastes. Among them are: a class for 
“As You Like It,’’ smaller than 12 inches, 
and another for “‘As You Like It,’’ larger 
than 12 inches. One class calls for an 
arrangement suggesting ‘September at the 
Seashore,”’ and another, ‘‘September in the 
Mountains.” 

An interesting educational display will 
show a group of common garden vegeta- 





Iris Spun Gold, the 1944 Dykes 
Medal winner. 
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bles and a large map—-with ribbons lead- 
ing from the vegetables to the countries on 
the map in which the vegetables originated. 








Admission will be free, and there is no 
entry fee. Schedules will be mailed upon 
application to the secretary. 


Outstanding Peonies 


EONY planting time is here and ama- 

teurs starting collections are confronted 
with the usual problem of making selec- 
tions. The better varieties are no harder to 
grow than ordinary ones. However, deter- 
mining which kinds have proved their 
worth and are considered outstanding is 


not always easy. 


Those garden makers who are fortunate 
enough to visit the shows are able to make 
a choice of varieties in that way. For the 
benefit of those not having such a privi- 
lege, it may be useful to give a list of the 
outstanding peonies exhibited this year at 
the annual national exhibition of the 
American Peony Society, which was held 
at Milwaukee, Wis., in June. Below are 
the varieties which received the highest 
awards or were most in favor with visitors. 
Descriptions will be found in the various 


catalogues. The list was prepared by 
George W. Peyton of Rapidan, Va. 
DOUBLE 

White Flesh 
Alesia A. B. Franklin 
Dr. J. H. Neeley Coral Queen 
Elsa Sass Dorothy J. 
Evening Star Lois Q. Gayle 
Genevieve Mary Auten 
Le Cygne Mattie Lafuze 


Mrs. Frank Beach 

Mrs. Harriet Gentry 

Mrs. J. V. Edlund 

Marie Lemoine 

Moonglow (yellow tint) 
Medium Pink 

Grace Batson 

Guidon 

Martha Bulloch 

Mrs. John M. Kleitsch 

Sarah Bernhardt 

Walter Faxon 


Dark Pink 
Blanche King 
John Howard Wigett 
Mrs. Livingston Farrand 


Mrs. J. H. Neeley 
Nancy Nicholls 
Victory 


Light Pink 
Albert Crousse 
Hansina Brand 
Henry M. Vories 
Kelway’s Queen 
Lottie Dawson Rea 
Mrs. W. L. Gumm 
Myrtle Gentry 
Nick Shaylor 

Red 
David Harum 
Felix Crousse 
Grover Cleveland 


Queen of Hamburg Inspecteur Lavergne 
President Franklin D. King Midas 
Roosevelt Mary Brand 
Tondeleyo Philippe Rivoire 
JAPANESE TYPE 
White Light Pink 
Exquisite Ama-no-sode 
Isani Gidui (Isami-jishi) Dark Pink 
Ohanagasa 
SINGLES 
Red: Vera 
HYBRID FORMS 
DOUBLE 
Dark Red Black Red 
Rose Marie Black Monarch 


JAPANESE TYPE 
Light Pink: Dainty Lass 


SEMI-DOUBLE 
Dark Blue: Illini Belle 


SINGLES 


Salmon Pink: Eros 


Coral Pink: May Delight 


Flame Red: Flame 


Orange Red: Golden Glow Sunbright 
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Scarlet 
Iltini Chief 
Laddie 
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Bulb Planting in 1944 — 


Some kinds are scarce and all of them 
will benefit from more careful planting 


S THE war deepens, the supplies of 
Autumn-planted, Spring-flowering 
bulbs of “Dutch” bulbs shorten. How- 
ever, this coming Autumn season will find 
only a few kinds so scarce as to be almost 
unobtainable. Crocuses and snowdrops 
and some others have become like gold. 
That is, they are where one finds them, if 
he does find them. Tulips, too, will not be 
plentiful, although those gardeners who 
are willing to compromise as to varieties 
and who order early may be able to have 
some of their wants supplied. 

Having suspected that the commercial 
production would sag pending the fuller 
establishment of tulip growing on this con- 
tinent, many gardeners have taken especial 
care to save and replant the increase of 
bulbs already on hand. Nowadays, how- 
ever, retaining old tulip plantings is not 
the chore that it used to be. It is being 
more widely recognized that if tulips are 
planted 10 to 12 inches deep instead of 
four to six, and left in the ground through- 
out the Summer, they will be kept cooler, 
produce fewer “‘splits,’’ and will continue 
to maintain blooming size. 

Also, moisture is important to tulip 
bulbs, and there is more moisture available 
over a longer period of time at the deeper 
planting level. The ground should be well 
prepared and adequately drained. Each in- 
dividual bulb should not be dropped into 
a little hole, where the bulb may hang sus- 
pended. Tulips will thrive under the same 
type of soil preparation that suits most 
others of the Spring-flowering bulbs. 

After selecting an area for planting that 
is well-drained, the first step in the prepara- 
tion of the soil is to dig deeply and thor- 
oughly. Spading to a depth of 12 inches 
is not a bit too much: It is a well-known 
fact that the thorough tilling of a low- 
analysis soil will produce better blooms 
than will a higher-analysis soil that has not 
been dug deeply and thoroughly. 

Likewise, proper digging will help in 
ascertaining the fertility of the soil and in 
determining the next steps in its condition- 
ing. Spring-flowering bulbs thrive in soil 
that has been worked to a friable condi- 
tion, contains some humus, and which is 
not too heavy. If it is determined that 
humus is needed, leaf soil or peat may be 
added; and if the soil is heavy, sharp sand 
may be used. A light, sandy soil has al- 
ways been the aim of the expert Spring- 
flowering bulb growers of Holland, where 
the culture of bulbs reached the stage of a 
high art a long time ago. When humus 
materials and sand are added, they should 
be distributed evenly. 
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Even reasonably good soil will be bene- 
fitted by an application of fertilizer, but it 
must be used with caution. Occasionally, 
a beginning amateur gardener believes that 
if a little fertilizer is beneficial much is 
better, to his later regret. 

In spite of rumored shortages of daffo- 
dil bulbs, catalogue after catalogue offers 
most of the popular varieties and a good 
many kinds that are still rare. Perhaps, 
the reason why shortages of daffodils are 
being talked is increased popularity due to 
tulip shortages. Present indications are that 
due to a combination of circumstances 
daffodils will come out of the war as the 
most favored of all ““Dutch’’ bulbs. 

One very good cultural point to keep in 
mind is that daffodils should be planted 
relatively early. The bulbs do not improve 
upon being kept out of the ground for long 


periods. Also, early planting makes for 
much better establishment before Winter. 

Another bulb that is planted early is the 
Madonna lily not now available in too 
great quantities. It should be set in a shal- 
low manner during the period when its 
Spring growth has gone and before its ros- 
ette of Winter leaves appears. The colchi- 
cums that are now available in considerable 
variety will flower before planting, after 
which they should be set in the ground 
with the tip of each pointed bulb just be- 
low the surface. 

A few crown imperials or guinea hen 
flowers have appeared in the trade for the 
first time in several seasons. This plant of 
exotic appearance is at home in any good 
garden soil. Like most fritillarias this plant 
starts growth as soon as the snow is gone, 
and sends up a stem, sometimes four feet 
high. At the top is a whorl of green leaves, 
and below on short curved stalks are the 
purplish, brick- or yellow-red, tubular 
flowers, often two inches long. Some other 
kinds of fritillarias are also available. 

American production of bulbous irises 
— Dutch, Spanish and a few English — 
has reached sizable proportions. Iris reticu- 
lata is also available. Some of the cata- 
logues advocate late planting but evidence 
points to greater success if the bulbs go into 





Spanish irises are excellent for outdoor planting as well as forcing. 
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the ground in September or early October. 

Bulbous irises are usually offered under 
varietal names, together with notes on 
flower color and season. Dutch irises bloom 
just as the bearded irises are passing. They 
are particularly robust, but must have a 
well-drained location. Four inches is the 
right planting depth. The Spanish irises 
follow the Dutch varieties and are excellent 
for forcing as well as for outdoor planting. 
Bulbous irises need a little protection in 
Winter. 

Larger flowers are produced by the Eng- 
lish irises than by either the Spanish or 
Dutch kinds. They come late in June or 
early in July, being the last of the bulbous 
irises to flower. They are notable for the 
richness of their colors and make excellent 
cutting flowers. They need full sun in the 
North, but require partial shade in the 
South and good drainage everywhere. 
They must be kept well watered, however, 
if they are to bloom well. The earlier in 
September these bulbs can be planted the 
better. It is best to set them about six 
inches deep. 

S. hispanica (campanulata) bulbs are 
grown in the United States and are avail- 
able for general planting. There is no ques- 
tion any more as to their fine quality and 
they are so reasonable in price that the in- 
door culturist need not hesitate to order his 
usual number of bulbs for Winter flower- 
ing as a substitute for hyacinths in forcing. 

S. hispanica flowers measure 
nearly an inch across and are sim- 
ilar to the flowers of the hya- 
cinth, except that they droop in a 
graceful line. Their color range is 
limited but they come in white, 
pink and an exquisite blue. In 
length of stalk they vary from 12 
to 18 inches, with the spikes 
sweeping upward in a slightly 
curved, soft line, whereas the 
stalk of the hyacinth is consider- 
ably shorter and vertical. S. 
sibirica seems almost unavailable. 

Another old but not too well- 
known bulb now available is 
Lycoris squamigera, Hall’s ama- 
ryllis. This perfectly hardy plant 
sends up its leaves in Spring. The 
foliage dies away to be followed 
by rosy purple blooms clustered 
at the tips of bare stems some two 
feet high. For best effect, lycoris 
should be interplanted with some 
gray-leaved perennial or tucked 
into the edge of a shrubbery. 

Hyacinth bulbs of American 
growing are again making their 
appearance in limited quantities. 
Report has it that these domestic 
bulbs are of very high quality. 
Anyone who wishes year-after- 
year flowering without replanting 
should take the trouble to plant 
six to eight inches deep in soil 
properly manured in advance and 
treated with ample amounts of 
bone meal or superphosphate. 

The trout lilies (erythro- 


niums) and grape hyacinths are available 
for planting beneath shrubs, in rock gar- 
dens or beneath large trees. Where colon- 
ized they are usually planted three or four 
inches deep and two to three inches apart. 

For one reason or another, lily-of-the- 
valley seems to be having a revival of 
popularity. For best results, planting 
should be done in Autumn in beds previ- 
ously prepared by the addition of plenty of 
leafmold or other rotted organic material. 
Home gardeners usually do not restrict 
their planting of lily-of-the-valley to han- 
dling individual pips but rather set clumps 
of rhizomes, spacing these clumps about a 
foot apart. 

While not offered everywhere, it is still 
possible to obtain planting material of a 
number of less widely known bulbous 
plants. Leucojum or snowflakes is one 
such, with its nodding white flowers on 
stems a foot and a half tall. The ornithog- 
alum known as Star of Bethlehem is also 
available. Ixiolirion or Siberian bluebells 
is a choice plant with blue flowers borne in 
June on stems more than a foot in height. 


Lilacs in Maine 


FIRST planted lilacs because of their 
hardiness, their love of cold weather 
and their long dormant period. Lilacs have 
two enemies, the borer and oyster-shell 
scale, but they are easily controlled with 





Scilla hispanica (campanulata) is being planted 


as a substitute for hyacinths. 
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the proper treatment. I cultivate my plants 
and feed them wood ashes. 

I will not go into the subject of lilacs 
on their own root, as the subject is too 
technical. However, the greater part of my 
collection is grafted on privet, and the only 
plant to show the privet strain, was sold 
to me as an own-root plant. 

I have reproduced a great many plants 
from the suckers of old plants and these 
have come true. Personally, I prefer the 
single varieties, some of which I have 
grown in standard form. 

The most spectacular and lovely lilac 
in my collection is Boule Azuree. Then 
comes President Lincoln. For whites I like 
Jan Van Tol and Vestale. Among the reds, 
purples and pinks it is hard to choose. 

I have an avenue planted with moun- 
tain ash trees with a lilac planted between 
every two trees. If I were to do it again 
I would plant alternate white and colored 
varieties and make them standards. 

—Arthur S. Bosworth. 
Cape Elizabeth, Me. 


Zinnias and More Zinnias 


LOOMING now at “Breeze Hill’’ are 

both the first and the second zinnias 
that I am thinking about. The first group 
is the more or less common zinnia, al- 
though sometimes it is very large, and 
occasionally rather striking with a claim 
‘on beauty. The hybridists have 
done wonders with it. 

But zinnias of the second form 
are so different and desirable that 
they are worth directing attention 
to. They are the Fantasy hybrids, 
which are obtainable in separate 
colors and in mixture, and it is 
the use of the latter which has 
caused me to break into print 
just now. The flower is totally 
changed in its habit, because it is 
picturesquely and symmetrically 
mixed up, and therefore made 
much more worth while in the 
garden. 

In the Bodger selection which | 
presumably am discussing, there 
are pure whites and many other 
pure colors, as well as mixed 
colors. There are many sizes, too, 
so that the result is very pleasing, 
particularly to one who is feeling 
a little chagrined at the paucity of 
bloom in early August in a 
garden which has a reputation to 
sustain. 

I have before written about 
Zinnia linearis, which is a real 
necessity for odd corners, and 
which does things no other 
annual does. That is merely an 
added conventional advantage of 
the family, so that I might have 
made my title ‘“‘Zinnias, and 
Zinnias and Zinnias!"’ 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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WONDER how many American gar- 
deners have known that for a hundred 
years or so those tropical American bulbs 
known to them as “‘amaryllis’’ have been 
much more properly known as “‘hippeas- 
trums’’ — probably not very many. The 
plants have been called ‘‘amaryllis’’ all 
along by most people. Therefore, when in 
Herbertia 1938, Professor J. C. Uphof 
published his research findings to prove 
that amaryllis is right and hippeastrum 
wrong, almost no stir was caused among 
growers in this country. In fact, it has 
taken until now for any note to be taken 
of Professor Uphof’s evidence, except 
among botanists. 

Not so in Great Britain, where the name 
““hippeastrum”™ had caught on. British 
gardeners are reluctant to start using the 
name “‘amaryllis’’ and are wondering why 
it took the botanists a century to discover 
an error in nomenclature. They are par- 
ticularly put out because the plant that 
they have always known as A. belladonna 
now gets a new name (Callicore rosea), 
its old one being passed on to another 
plant formerly included among the hip- 
peastrums. 

Home gardeners in America, have, as 
I have said, always called the plants 
“‘amaryllis,’’ whether they were right or 
wrong, and now by virtue of botanical re- 
search they may be said to have been right 
all the time. 


HE amaryllis bulb uses up a lot of 
energy in flowering and as often as not, 
the bulbs get smaller from year to year if 
not properly handled. As they shrink, the 
old basal plate remains and projects so 
much, that the new roots do not start well. 
By slicing off the projecting plate new 
roots readily push forth. By such treat- 
ment I have rebuilt up bulbs that had 
shrunk to one inch in diameter. 

I am sure that an amaryllis bulb makes 
an entirely new root system annually. For 
some years I have tested both sheared and 
full-rooted amaryllis bulbs of my own 
growing and I| have proved that new roots 
are annually made around the edge of the 
plate close up to the scales. The old roots 
if left, make very little more than old 
sprouts. 


BULLETIN called the ‘Green 

Thumb” has just come to me from 
the newly formed Colorado Forestry and 
Horticulture Association, which shows me 
that Victory gardening in that mountain- 
ous state is quite different from such gar- 
dening as carried on in many other parts 
of the country. In fact, this bulletin points 
out that instructions as given for garden 
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making in the East cannot be relied upon 
by amateurs in the West. 

Asparagus is described as growing so 
easily in Colorado that it is becoming a 
roadside weed in the vicinity of Grand 
Junction. It is stated, too, that most of 
the soils in that state have no need of addi- 
tional lime at any time. 

Zone maps are said to be useless for the 
Rocky Mountain region. Some dates are 
given, however, showing that killing frost 
has occurred in Denver as late as June 6, 
although this is exceptional, and that frost 
has come as early as September 12. The 
normal growing season in Denver runs to 
160 days. 

While New England gardeners are faced, 
as a rule, with sour soils, those in Colorado 
are likely to have soils which are much too 
alkaline. However, it has been found that 
a large number of vegetables will thrive in 
such soil regardless of what the books may 
say. 

Then, again, the insect pest situation is 
somewhat different from that found else- 
where. Potato psylids provide the most 
common cause of potato failure in Colo- 
rado, although not mentioned in most 
books on harmful insects. 

It is because of these facts that a group 
of horticultural minded people in Colorado 
have formed the new association and pro- 
pose to give instructions which will be 
local in their nature. The secretary, if any- 
one is interested to have his name, is Fred 
R. Johnson, whose address is the Post 
Office Building, Denver, Colo. 


HILE today most of our thoughts 
are demanded by the varied require- 
ments of the war effort, we nevertheless 
should not lose sight of the preservation 
of our New England beauty, so that all 
enjoy it when peace finally comes. There- 
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This is the kind of scene which New Hampshire is trying to control. 
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fore it is of continuous interest to note the 
efforts of different states to control bill- 
boards. 

New Hampshire made a valiant effort 
to bring about this reform, but, unfortu- 
nately, there was lacking the militant back- 
ing of the many clubs and associations that 
might well have been wide awake to the 
importance of the subject. 

To awaken interest, our New Hamp- 
shire friends have used picture envelopes, 
with two photographs, one showing a 
road with a mass of signs contrasted with 
a picture clear of all such blemishes. And 
some of those interested in scenic beauty 
have little pasters that they place on all 
their envelopes, stating that they favor 
those products that are not advertised on 
the highways. The proper place for adver- 
tising is not on roadways, but in maga- 
zines, papers and by radio, and every per- 
son who is interested in scenic beauty will 
do well to endlessly drum billboard con- 
trol into the ears of inert legislators until 
they wake up. New Hampshire, I am glad 
to say, does not consider the matter perma- 
nently decided. 


HEN Cato, the Roman philosopher 

who lived back in the second century 
B. C., recommended the use of ‘‘mashed 
cabbage”’ as a treatment for bruises ‘‘to 
break it up and heal it,” he was simply 
reasoning from cause to effect. He did not 
know that he was dealing with a substance 
that modern science has shown to have a 
bactericidal action against certain undesir- 
able organisms. 

Curiously enough, too, the discovery of 
the germicidal properties of cabbage juice 
made by bacteriologists at the State experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., came about 
through studies of the fermentation of 
sauerkraut. Science and nature work in 
curious ways their wonders to perform. 























Harvesting Gladiolus Corms 

AUL R. KRONE of the Michigan 

State College states that gladiolus corms 
will be ready to dig about four to six weeks 
after blooming, or about the time of the 
first killing frost. If possible, wait until 
after the foliage has started to turn yellow, 
indicating that the plants are ready to rest. 
Late plantings will usually have to be dug 
before this time to avoid freezing, and the 
very early varieties should be dug before 
the leaves have turned completely yellow 
so that the corms will adhere to the top 
and cormels will not be lost in the digging 
process. 

After digging, the corms are best left in 
the open until evening, and if there is no 
danger of frost they will be benefited if left 
there for a day or two. If the weather is 
cold, however, the corms should be taken 
into a well-ventilated, frost-proof build- 
ing to cure for about two weeks. If possi- 
ble, the building should be heated at first 
to hasten the drying. This materially re- 
duces the possibility of disease spreading 
in storage. When the soil has dried it is 
cleaned off, the long roots are rubbed off, 
and the cormels removed. In this cleaning 


process the cormels often come off in the* 


soil, and it may be necessary to screen them 
out. 

If thrips are present it is advisable to 
treat the corms with naphthalene flakes or 
some other fumigant prior to placing them 
in the storage room. 


Beekeeping for Veterans 


HE American Bee Journal suggests 

that some of. the returned wounded 
service men should find satisfaction in bee- 
keeping and colleges where beekeeping is 
taught should prepare to receive large 
classes. Some very successful beekeepers re- 
sulted from the rehabilitation program 
following the first world war and similar 
opportunity should be available to men 
returning from this one. 

Not all men are adapted to beekeeping 
but some will find an open air life with 
the bees to be just what is needed. Honey 
production combines well with poultry 
keeping, fruit growing or gardening. 


Fertilizer for the Coming Year 


AR Food Order 5 as amended June 

30, 1944, outlines the chemical fer- 
tilizer situation for the coming Spring. 
Victory gardeners, that is, non-commer- 
cial vegetable gardeners, will be able to 
obtain nitrate of soda or by-product of 
nitrate of soda. As for complete fertilizer 
in packages containing fewer than 80 
pounds the grades will be as follows: 
5-10-5 in the East and South, 4-12-4 in 
the Middle West, and 6-10-4 in the Pacific 
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Coast area. Victory gardeners can use any 
other grade approved for their states but 
packages will be of 80 pounds or more. It 
is stated that no person shall use on lawns, 
parks, golf courses, cemeteries and in the 
non-commercial production of flowers, 
bulbs, shrubs, trees or other ornamental 
plants any fertilizer other than the so- 
called specialty fertilizers. The order does 
not prohibit the manufacture or delivery 
of starter fertilizers in pressed tablet form 
or in a completely soluble form. 


Fertilizer in the Right Place 


ROP production in these war years 

owes 20 per cent of its total yield to 
the fertilizer used, G. A. Cummings, agri- 
cultural engineer of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture told the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers at its annual 
meeting at Milwaukee. Mr. Cummings 
said that recent studies of fertilizer place- 
ment in the plow furrow below the depth 
where the soil commonly becomes dry in 
mid-Summer had already resulted in four 
manufacturers turning out several thou- 
sand plow attachments for applying fertili- 
zer in this manner. 

Continuing his comments, he said: 

The Victory garden, now numbered in the 
millions, is of some real significance in view of 
the total acreage, amount of food production, 
fertilizer consumption and man labor involved. 
Although the principles of fertilizer utilization 
apply to small areas as well as large fields, ap- 
parently the engineer has been unable to create 
much new mechanical equipment to aid the 
hand-power gardener in putting the fertilizer 
in the right place. 

With some additional exertion the gardener 
can do it with the old reliable hoe and shovel. 
Although some hand seeders are equipped with 
fertilizer attachments, a single man-power unit 
limits the operation to shallow depths. With 
more of a food production rather than an exer- 
cise attitude toward gardening at the present 
time, the design of a simple ingenious tool to 
insure safer and more efficient use of fertilizer 
may possibly come to the mind of some ag- 
gressive individual who believes that greater 
returns should come from his strenuous before- 
breakfast and after-dinner labor. 


Cleaning Tomato Seeds 


USTRALIAN and British experiment- 
ors have speeded up the job of freeing 
tomato seeds from the fruits. The older 
method is to pulp the fruits, permit the 
pulp to ferment for several days and then 
wash out the seeds. The new method is to 
pulp the fruits, add 25ce of commercial 
hydrochloric acid for each pound of fruit 
and stir several times during the next 30 
minutes. At the end of that time the seeds 
are washed out of the refuse and caught on 
a fine screen. Wooden or earthenware con- 
tainers should be used because the action of 
the acid on any metal receptacle may form 
deposits which will spoil the color of the 
seed. 
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Combating Chinch Bugs 
CCORDING to Timely Turf Topics, 
tobacco dust for the control of chinch 
bugs in lawns may be applied dry provided 
the dust is thoroughly brushed down into 
the crowns of the plants and into the debris 
at the base of the plants where the bugs 
may hide. It is often advisable to cut the 
grass and rake out all clippings and debris 
before applying the contact poison in order 
to get the poison down into the crowns 
where the bugs feed, as well as to remove 
their hiding place. This infested débris 
should be burned in order to dispose of a 
possible source of future infestations. To- 
bacco dust containing three-fourths to one 
per cent nicotine may be applied dry at the 
rate of 25 pounds per 1,000 square feet. 
No good will result from treating grass 
which is already yellowed or brown be- 
cause the bugs will have left it for better 
feeding grounds. The application should 
be made along a strip from three to five feet 
wide crossing the edge of the infested area 
since this is where most of the chinch bugs 
will be feeding. 


Controlling Corn Smut 


R. BAILEY PEPPER and Dr. C. M. 

Haensler of the New Jersey experi- 
ment station have found that smut on 
sweet corn may be prevented with consid- 
erable success by dusting corn plants with 
sulfur rotenone dust. Applications should 
be made, they say, at intervals of five days 
starting when the corn is, perhaps, a foot 
high. Sulfur may be added to commercial 
rotenone dust in the proportion of one 
pound of prepared rotenone dust to six 
pounds of finely powdered sulfur. How- 
ever, a ready made sulfur-rotenone dust is 
to be preferred. 


Mulching Strawberries 


HAROLD CLARK reports that recent 
tests at the New Jersey Experiment 
Station indicate that it is practical to mulch 
strawberries, at least in the home garden. 
during the first growing season. In these 
tests, runners took root through a moder- 
ate straw mulch which was useful in con- 
serving moisture and keeping down weed 
growth. 


A Paul’s Scarlet Hedge 


D. BRAZE of the New York experi 
ment station suggests using Paul's 
scarlet rose as a hedge plant. A row of this 
variety has been left unpruned at Geneva 
for the last five years—except for the re- 
moval of Winter injured wood. No Win- 
ter protection has been given. It has formed 
a very dense hedge about four feet high 
which in June is a mass of color. 
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Using Frozen Foods in the Home — 


A personal experience makes Paul 
W. Dempsey a convert to the plan 


REEZING is the only method of pre- 

serving food that retains substantially 
the garden-fresh flavor, color, texture and 
nutritive value. The preparation of vari- 
ous foods for freezing is a relatively simple 
procedure and anyone who follows the 
directions can produce excellent frozen 
foods in an ordinary home freezing cabinet 
or locker in a freezing plant. 

In June of 1943 I did not hesitate to 
express my belief that the above statement 
sounded pretty far-fetched. A year later— 
June, 1944—my family of seven had just 
about finished eating the 25 cubic feet of 
various foods we had frozen last Summer. 
We had proved the statement to be abso- 
lutely true. 

Never before did we have such varied, 
colorful, nutritious and tasteful meals. And 
all this when our friends were complaining 
of ration points and shortages. We really 
felt rather guilty when we sat down to a 
particularly good meal, which was almost 
every day. 

We had eaten frozen foods off and on 
for several years, but considered them more 
or less of a luxury and never dreamed of 
being able to actually freeze some of our 
own products in our own home. However, 
the latter part of June, a year ago, I heard 
a friend mention the fact that he was freez- 
ing the asparagus and peas from his gar- 
den. I immediately became interested, but 
to all my inquiries I received the same an- 
swer, “Yes, after the war home freezers 
will be available. None are being made 
now. You will have to wait.” 

But I was not satisfied and, upon in- 
vestigation, discovered that plenty of freez- 
ing cabinets were available. Of course they 
were only second hand ice cream storage 
chests and the prices demanded were high. 
Yet they had been overhauled and were 
sold with the guarantee of reliable con- 
cerns. 

In July I purchased a chest of 12 cubic 
feet capacity and had it put in my base- 
ment. My wife and I then had the time 
of our lives preparing the surplus products 
from our garden, as well as some purchased 
material. We bought a number of haddock 
at 12 cents a pound and, with two other 
families, purchased a whole swordfish at a 
little over 30 cents a pound. 

Soon our freezer was full and we still 
had a lot of food to store. So we purchased 
another and fancier freezer cabinet, one 
having a little more than five cubic feet 
capacity, which we put in the kitchen. 
(See illustration.) This was soon filled 
and the overflow taken to a nearby ice com- 
pany for storage. 
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We froze more than a dozen different 
vegetables, five fruits, various meats, chick- 
ens, butter, sausage, steaks and some 
cooked dishes. We also use the freezer to 
keep our bread fresh—the supply is re- 
newed once a week—as well as to make 
ice cream whenever we want it. 

Everything we did turned out extraordi- 
nary well. We tried all sorts of combina- 
tions, following directions with some 
things, but making changes as we saw fit 
with others. This year we are doing even 
more — more different foods and larger 
quantities. 

There is no doubt in my mind that all 
of us will be freezing soon. When the war 
is over the business will be one of the lead- 
ing industries. The making of freezer cabi- 
nets for the home, the establishment of 
locker storages in most communities, and 
the freezing and distribution of frozen 
foods will really be big business. Already, 
there is a concern in Greater Boston that 
delivers on order frozen foods from house 
to house on a regular schedule. 

As I see it, the ideal set-up will be for 
the family to have a freezing cabinet in 
the home and a locker in a cold storage. 
The size of the home unit will depend 
upon the size of the family and availability 
of raw products, such as garden or farm. 
Undoubtedly, there will be combination 





A freezer cabinet can stand in a kitchen. 
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freezer and storage cabinets — one com- 
partment at zero, the other at 38 degrees 
—for the city apartment and home. Large 
“walk-in” refrigerators with freezing cabi- 
nets inside are already being installed on 
many farms. 

Complete directions for preparation of 
the various foods can be obtained from 
your state extension service or from your 
refrigerator manufacturer—who will soon 
be making freezers. 

—Pau!l W. Dempsey. 
Waltham. Mass. 


Preparing Frozen Foods 


FTER removal from a freezing locker, 

foods may be kept for varying lengths 

of time, depending on how they are han- 

dled, according to a bulletin issued by the 

New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 

tion. However, they should be kept frozen 
as long as possible. 

Most meats should be used immediately 
after thawing. The meat may be placed 
in a refrigerator and allowed to defrost 
slowly, although it can be thawed at room 
temperature without adversely affecting 
quality. Thawed meat should be cooked 
in the same way as that purchased directly 
from the butcher shop. If cooking is 
started before thawing is completed, addi- 
tional time will have to be allowed for 
cooking. 

Poultry is usually thawed completely 
and cooked in the same manner as freshly 
killed birds. Broilers may be cooked with- 
out being completely defrosted. 

Fruit should not be thawed until needed 
for serving, as the tissues usually break 
down quickly after thawing. Fruit for 
dessert purposes may be served immediately 
after thawing or even while there is still 
some frost in the product. If the fruit is 
allowed to thaw in the sealed package, it 
will not dry out or discolor as much as if it 
is thawed slightly and then turned out into 
an open dish to finish thawing. It is desir- 
able to determine well ahead of time just 
when the fruit is to be served so that it will 
be in the proper condition at that time. 

Vegetables may be cooked without 
being completely thawed although they 
should be defrosted enough so that the 
frozen masses can be broken up when the 
vegetables are placed in the cooking vessels. 
Do not add water unless necessary. Frozen 
vegetables may be cooked in the same way 
as the fresh product, although the cooking 
time will be much less, usually about half 
that required for fresh vegetables. Corn on 
the cob should be thawed before being 
cooked. 

Use only high-quality products. Select 
fruits and vegetables of suitable varieties. 
Prepare as rapidly as possible. Blanch vege- 
tables according to directions. Seal in 
moisture-vapor-proof containers. Freeze 
at once at below zero temperature or at 
zero in front of a fan. Store frozen foods 
at zero or below. Do not thaw food until 
just before using it. Do not try to refreeze 
any food products. 
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Corn Cobs for Mulching 


EAR EDITOR — About five years 
ago our garden club landscaped 700 
feet along the railway where only weeds 
had grown. There was very little soil, 
mostly coal ashes and gravel. Fortunately, 
we had four years with enough rain to 
keep them growing and in good condition. 
We mulched last Fall with all the corn 
cobs we could get from a nearby ware- 
house. This was done to keep down the 
weeds. 

This year has been very hot and dry— 
two months without any rain and with no 
water available. Forsythias, lilacs and 
viburnums mulched with corn cobs have 
dark green leaves and have not wilted, but 
all shrubs not mulched have wilted, have 
pale green leaves and are partially dead. 

The corn cobs may acidify the soil 
slightly as they rot but coal ashes will keep 
it neutral. The cobs are not unsightly as 
the low limbs on the shrubs hide them. 
We recommend using corn cobs as a mulch, 
even as Horticulture has suggested. 


—Mrs. H. L. Byers. 





Carlisle, Ohio. 


Flower Pots and Earwigs 


EAR EDITOR — Harking back to 

that demonstration garden in Cleve- 
land, pictured on Page 201, May 1, I am 
intrigued by the inyerted flower pots on 
stakes. This is a common sight in dahlia 
gardens in England, the pots having a little 
hay inside to induce earwigs to roost in 
them. Earwigs are night feeders and they 
work havoc on dahlia and chrysanthemum 
blooms, hiding up during the day in any 
dry, hollow corner. The only places I have 
heard of earwigs in the United States is in 
Rhode Island and Oregon. Have they set- 
tled in Cleveland also? 

—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 


Oldest Medicinal Plant 
EAR EDITOR — When I was a 


student, the teacher pointed out ele- 
campane, Inula helenium, as the world’s 
oldest medicinal plant. So far the nearest 
confirmation of that I have been able to 
find in print is the statement that elecam- 
pane has been used in home medicine in 
Europe and Asia for more than 2000 years. 
[ am wondering whether any of Horticul- 
ture’s readers know of its more ancient use. 
It seems fair to assume that any plant 
mentioned by Pliny as used in medicine 
has been used for at least 2000 years—and 
he mentions a fairly long list. Certainly 
ginger and garlic, and probably onions, 
were used medicinally much more than 20 


centuries ago. Confucius is reputed to have 
eaten ginger daily, presumably for his 
health’s sake. The slaves who built the 
pyramids for Cheops are said to have been 
fed garlic to keep them in good condition. 
Both Greeks and Romans thought highly 
of garlic and onions, not only to restore 
health, but to maintain health. 

Boneset, not our native Eupatorium 
perfoliatum, but the Eurasian species for 
which the colonists used ours as a substi- 
tute, has presumably been used more than 
2000 years. At least the genus owes its 
name to the belief that Mithridates the 
Great, otherwise Eupator Mithridates, 
used the plant in medicine. The chances 
are that he did not originate the use of the 
plant, but took it over from folk medicine. 
Eupator Mithridates died more than 20 
centuries ago. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Butterfly Weed on Long Island 


EAR EDITOR — In the July issue 

Edwin F. Steffek tells us that Fall- 
planted seed of the butterfly weed will pro- 
duce blooming plants one year from the 
following Spring. 

My experience has been with the butter- 
fly weed which grows wild on Long Island. 
From my observation of self-sown seed in 
the wild as well as of seed gathered in the 
wild and sown in the nursery, a flowering 
plant cannot be grown in less than three 
years, and the usual period is five years. Is 
there some special method on care, or is his 
butterfly weed different? 

May I add that I have found it very 
easy to transplant butterfly weed — even 
full-grown plants in bloom. It is only 
necessary to dig deep enough to get at least 
two-thirds of the taproot intact—it grows 
like a long carrot, 18 to 24 inches long if 
the plant is large. 


—Laura Palmer Huntley. 
Riverhead, N. Y. 








Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 

which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
as possible. 























The Rockhill Strawberry 


EAR EDITOR — The note in the 

July issue of Horticulture about 
Rockhill, one of the runnerless strawber- 
ries, reminds me of an experiment I tried 
last Spring. In the western states Rockhill 
is either highly approved or frankly con- 
demned. 

In January and February this straw- 
berry was advertised with golden words 
and although the price was extremely high, 
the orders flowed in. When, in February, 
my roots came I noticed that, owing no 
doubt to the heavy demand, the dealers had 
hacked more savagely than usual at the 
roots and, in an attempt to make many out 
of few, had gone to such lengths that many 
of the leaf buds were attached to stubs so 
poverty stricken that it would be an over- 
statement to call them roots. 

Out of pity for the poor pieces, I put 
the massacred ones into pots and petted 
them into condition while the few bits 
which were attached to the suggestions of 
roots went directly into the strawberry bed. 
By May, when those in the pots joined 
those in the bed, they were the huskier of 
the two lots. When I visited the gardens of 
other Rockhill growers, I found that those 
gardeners who had given their striplings 
the ordinary strawberry plant treatment 
were the denouncers and those who had 
gone out of their way to coax their plant- 
lets, had joined the large number of Rock- 
hill enthusiasts. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Cal. 


Magenta in Arrangements 


EAR EDITOR — It is amazing to 

note how literally otherwise talented 
arrangers take the color chart. I have seen 
unbelievable combinations of chrome yel- 
low and magenta and other magenta com- 
binations so atrocious as to give one a dis- 
tinct feeling of nausea. Magenta is the 
dynamite color. It must be handled by a 
person that knows color, one who has a 
feeling and a discernment beyond the color 
chart notation. Color in flowers is static. 
In paint, you can blend your colors enough 
to make almost anything pleasing. 

Magenta is a forceful color; it has such 
Strength that it dominates any arrange- 
ment in which it is used. It catches the eye 
and holds it. If the arrangement is good, 
it seems remarkably good. 

It is a fact that few people are able to 
wear magenta. When they do they often 
resort to certain lipsticks and face powders 
to make it more pleasing—more wearable. 
The pigments of the skin and the color 
do not harmonize. 


—Mrs. George R. Dodge. 
Fall River, Mass. 
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Fall Lawn Making — 


AWN planting and repair are best car- 
ried out in early Autumn, when time 
usually is available for the job. Beyond 
that, there are sound cultural reasons for 
carrying out major lawn making opera- 
tions at this season. Grass sown while the 
soil is still warm will germinate quickly 
and establish itself during the ensuing cool 
days of Autumn. At the end of the active 
growing period for plants in general, the 
competition of annual weeds is largely over 
for the season. Then, too, Autumn-sown 
turf will, by Spring, be sufficiently lusty 
to cope with the weed growth of the fol- 
lowing season. 

The chief essential for a successful lawn 
is a good seed bed. Careful and relatively 
deep soil preparation is fully as important 
as the selection of a suitable seed mixture. 
Even the best and cleanest of seed mixtures 
will not produce a continuously healthful 
stand of grass unless the turf is underlaid 
with well-drained soil containing plenty of 
the organic material derived from as heavy 
applications as possible of manure, or ma- 
nure substitutes such as compost. In such 
a soil, ample moisture is retained and the 
excess drains away. 

In addition to manure, chemical fer- 
tilizers are usually necessary, particularly 
phosphoric acid. These chemicals are usu- 
ally added in the form of complete fer- 
tilizers up to 40 pounds per 1000 square 
feet, depending upon the mixture. 

It is doubtful practice to stimulate 
lawns, either new or old, with nitrogen in 
the Autumn. Mixtures which have a high 
middle figure in their formulas are best at 
that time because they promote root 
growth. Root growth is essential to safe 
wintering and to better ultimate growth. 
Fertilizers are applied by even distribution 
over the seed bed and careful raking in just 
prior to sowing. 

The purpose of deep digging is to loosen 
the lower soil and to place superphosphate, 
and, perhaps ground limestone relatively 
deep. On the other hand, composted or 
decomposed manures and manure substi- 
tutes need not be dug in deeply, provided 
the original soil is reasonably good. The 
danger of importing weeds is probably 
greater where top dressings of loam are 
made to top off the seed bed. Chickweed 
and crabgrass are two common lawn pests 
which often appear in force where raw field 
soil is brought in. In general, it is better 
practice to try to enrich the existing soil 
than to attempt replacement. 

All of this may sound like plenty of 
work for the war-time gardener, and it is. 
However, the planting of a lawn at any 
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The season is right and time 
is now available for the job 


time by putting in sufficient time, effort 
and material to ensure permanent turf usu- 
ally ends up by saving work and grief in 
subsequent seasons. Actually, the sowing 
of new lawns is usually a far simpler prob- 
lem than the renovation of old ones. An 
area that is being sown to lawn grass for 
the first time can be tilled, fertilized and 
sown. 

Very much the same observation applies 
to digging down and resowing an existing 
lawn of poor quality. In such cases the 
causes for turf grasses having failed, leaving 
the ground open for weed development, are 
usually to be found in the soil. Perhaps, 
the trouble has arisen from the presence of 
grubs of Japanese beetle, Asiatic beetle, 
rose chafer or May beetle. 

If so, the solution to use is about seven 
and a half pounds of arsenate of lead per 
1000 square feet, if and when the chemical 
becomes available. More often the failure 
of a lawn can be traced to poor, or poorly 
drained soil. Along with these funda- 
mentally bad conditions have usually 
gone poor maintenance practices, such as 
thoughtless rolling, too close mowing, and 
perhaps too much traffic over the turf. In 
such cases, it is probably better to start 
over again by soil preparation and seeding 
as required for new sowing. 

However, where the soil is good and 
no pests are present but where the turf has 
been weakened and become weedy through 
too close mowing, drought or some similar 
cause capable of easy remedy, renovation is 
in order. Renovation under such condi- 
tions is often feasible where as little as 
30 per cent of the perennial turf grasses 
remain. 

Renovation starts with the removal of 
weeds. After that, fertilizer is distributed 
in the same amount as for new seeding. 
For the protection of existing grasses it is 
good practice to sprinkle the lawn to wash 
the fertilizer off their foliage and down 
onto the soil surface. The bare patches and 
thin places are then loosened with a garden 
rake. 

After that comes seeding at the rate 
recommended by the concern supplying the 
seed mixture. If really weed-free top soil 
is available, a light dressing before rolling 








is beneficial. With these steps taken, all that 
remains is to water if necessary to give the 
new grass seedlings a chance to become 
firmly established. 

There is much interest in the killing of 


perennial weeds, particularly those of 
creeping habit, by the application of chem- 
icals. It appears that some of the chemi- 
cals now being recommended for the de- 
struction of poison ivy have the ability to 
kill large-leaved weeds without much in- 
jury to the turf grasses, provided, the treat- 
ment is made late in the season after the 
grass has ceased growth. At best this is a 
tricky technique and one in which the 
manufacturer's directions should be fol- 
lowed carefully. 


White Grubs in Lawns 


N August and September the lawns in 

many sections are severely damaged by 
white grubs, which eat the roots of the 
grass. Frequently, there are 10 to 12 grubs 
to each square foot and the injured turf 
can be rolled back like a carpet. These are 
the larve of May beetles, commonly called 
June bugs. When fully grown, they are 
one inch to one and one-quarter inches 
long and about as thick as a finger. They 
should not be confused with Japanese 
beetle grubs, which are only one-half inch 
long when fully grown. 

The beetles lay round, pearly-white 
eggs in the soil, from which tiny white 
grubs hatch. The grubs feed on grass roots 
for two years, reaching full size when 
about one year and nine months old, 
emerging as beetles the third year after the 
eggs are laid. Naturally, the beetles lay 
their eggs in mellow soil and vigorous turf, 
so that usually the best lawns are infested. 

Skunks and crows, which feed on white 
grubs, often cause serious damage to in- 
fested lawns. Much damage from skunks 
has been reported already. 

White grubs, as well as Japanese beetle 
grubs, are controlled by the application of 
lead arsenate to the turf. The recommended 
dosage is a minimum of five pounds, a 
maximum of 10 pounds, or an average of 
seven and one-half pounds of lead arsenate 
to each 1,000 square feet. The maximum 
dosage can be divided in five pounds ap- 
plied in the Fall and five pounds in the 
Spring. 

The grubs are killed by feeding on 
poisoned soil in which the roots of the 
grass are growing. Such treafment has 
made the turf grub-proof for five years or 
longer. The lead arsenate should be spread 
uniformly over the area to be treated. This 
operation can be facilitated by mixing the 
recommended amount of chemical with 
sifted loam, sand or chemical fertilizer. 

On new lawns the lead arsenate 
should be raked into the surface soil seven 
to 10 days before sowing the seed. On old 
lawns the chemical should be thoroughly 
watered immediately after it is applied and 
in the absence of frequent rains should be 
watered thoroughly each three or four days 
for two weeks. 
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When Using Green Soy Beans 


OY beans are ready for picking when 

the beans are fully developed but while 
the pods are still green. At this stage they 
are well supplied with carotene (plant 
source of vitamin A) which is lacking in 
the dried soy beans. Fresh or dried, they 
are a good source of B vitamins—thiamin, 
riboflavin, and niacin—and they contain 
calcium, phosphorus, iron and other min- 
erals needed by the body. 

Soy beans are hulled differently from 
peas or lima beans. To prepare them for 
cooking, pour boiling water over the pods 
and let them stand five minutes in the boil- 
ing water. Drain, and then hull them by 
breaking the pod crosswise and squeezing 
out the beans. 

Add one cup of boiling water and three- 
quarters teaspoon of salt to one pint of the 
hulled beans; cover and cook for 10 min- 
utes, counting the time when the water 
begins to boil. Check the time accurately 
and avoid overcooking. 

Soy beans of the vegetable type should 
still be bright green in color after cooking 
and have a nutty texture. They do not 
soften like green peas but can be used in 
any of the ways that green peas or lima 
beans are used. 

When they are cooked, drain them and 
season with butter or in any other manner 
desired. Crisp bits of bacon or salt pork 
add pleasing flavor and may be used in 
place of butter. Some people like a small 
portion of cream poured over the beans 
just before they are served. Others favor a 
thin, well-seasoned cream sauce. 

One good way to use the cooked green 
beans is in salads.’ Drain them thoroughly 
and chill them. Combine them with toma- 
toes and any of the fresh, crisp vegetables, 
such as lettuce, radishes, cabbage, onion 
and carrots. Add sufficient well-seasoned 
French dressing to moisten. 


Good Home-Made Duster 


HEN we start to combat insect pests 

in the garden we find it necessary to 
apply many of the insecticides to the under 
part of the leaves, inasmuch as that is where 
certain insects, including the fast working 
Mexican bean beetle, are to be found. 
There are several excellent commercial 
dusters and spray pumps but we have de- 
veloped a simple home-made device which 
gives excellent results when dust is being 
depended upon. Apply the dust just where 
it is needed to be most effective. The ac- 
companying diagram shows how this 
duster is made. The following paragraphs 
should fill in the details. 
1. Get any can, No. 3 size or smaller. A 
used can with a double tin rim is the 
stronger. No cover is needed for low 


crops but would be good for climbing 
crops. 

2. Use any sticks, but one must have a 
flat side. 

3. Use four screws about three-quarters of 
an inch long. Round head screws are 
best. Nails will do if they do not split 
the stick. 

4. Flatten the seam side of the can with a 
hammer, to fit close to the handle. 

5. Before screwing to the handle, make 15 
to 18 holes on the side opposite the flat 
side and near the bottom of the can, as 
shown. Use a three-penny nail, or any 
nail to make holes not over one-six- 
teenth of an inch wide. After driving 
the nail in, push its head toward the 
open end of the can. This gives the hole 
an upward direction and is very im- 
portant. 

6. Make holes for four screws, using a six- 
penny nail to punch the tin. 

7. Fasten the can to the handle, with the 
bottom of the can about an inch from 
the end of the stick. 

8. Fill the can half full of insecticide dust, 
hold it near the ground and tap the 
handle with the stick. You will not get 
a cloud of dust but can move the can 
around slowly, tapping as you go. The 
job is easy. Do not use this duster 
when the leaves are wet with dew. 

—wW. C. Pelton, 
Extension Horticulturist. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 





MAKING HOLES IN CAN.... 
1. Drive nail straight in 
2. Push head up te 
enlarge hele 
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Common Salt Helpful 
on Beets 


N PLACES where beets seem to 

“stand still’’ or where the leaves 
show purple spots and very dark red 
foliage, side dressing the beets with 
a combination of common salt and 
some mitrogenous fertilizer may 
bring prompt recovery and increased 
yields, according to the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N.Y. 

The discoloration of the leaves is 
a distinct symptom of sodium and 
nitrogen deficiencies in the soil, and 
the sodium in the salt and the nitro- 
gen in the fertilizer supply the miss- 
ing nutrients, giving the beets the 
necessary stimulus to produce satis- 
factorily. The effect of the salt and 
nitrogen side dressing should be ap- 
parent within two or three weeks. 
Although one year’s test is not a suffi- 
cient basis for a general recommenda- 
tion to include salt in side dressings 
for beets, the results so far justify 
trying the treatment when beets are 
not making satisfactory growth or 
where the leaves show the character- 
istic purple spots and red foliage. 




















Sweet Chow Chow Pickle 


CHOW chow pickle that ‘should be 
sweet can be made as follows: 
4 qts. chopped cabbage in 1 bow] 
2 qts. chopped green tomatoes in a bow! 
2 qts. chopped onion in a bow] 
Y, dozen sweet red peppers (chopped) 
1 dozen sweet green peppers (chopped) 
Combine peppers in 1 bowl 
1. Sprinkle each with salt, weight 
down with inverted plate and let stand 4 
hours. 
2. Press the juice from each and drain 
well. 
3. Mix the following ingredients: 
3 pounds sugar 
Y4 cup ground mustard 
6 tablespoons white mustard seed 
2 qts. strong vinegar 
3 tablespoons celery seed 
3 tablespoons ground ginger 
1 oz. whole cloves tied in bag 
2 qts. water 
Rub dry ingredients into paste by add- 
ing vinegar slowly while stirring. Bring 
to boiling. Add vegetables and simmer 30 
minutes, just below boiling temperature. 
4. Fill into hot sterilized jars, filling to 
the top. Seal with hot wet lids and rubbers. 
—William R. Cole. 


Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Garden Special on the Table 


ARDEN Special is a canned vegetable. 
Use it as you would canned tomatoes. 
It has the flavor of tomatoes plus the pun- 
gent taste of onions, celery and peppers. 
All these vegetables have a high vitamin 
content. It makes a fine vegetable dish 
when merely heated and seasoned with salt 
and pepper, butter or bacon fat. 
Here are a dozen other suggestions for 
the use of Garden Special: 


1. In vegetable soup (with or without 
soup meat or soup stock added). 
2. Poured over a meat loaf, pork chops 
or a fish ready to bake. 
3. Sautéed in a skillet with ground beef 
or meat balls. 
. To thicken gravy. 
. To make barbecue sauce. 
. Bake in oven with bread crumbs with 
a little bacon. 
7. With a casserole of rice, noodles, 
macaroni or spaghetti combined 
with or without meat. This mix- 
ture may be used to stuff peppers. 


nub 








Canners’ Safety Quiz 


1. Do you avoid oven canning, 
because of hazard of jars exploding? 

2. Do you inspect jars to be sure 
there are no cracks, bubbles, or other 
defects where the jars may give way 
later and break? 

3. Do you try out jar tops, mak- 
ing sure you know how to adjust the 
kind you have correctly? Some types 
require looser adjustment than others 
and steam will build up in them so 

_ they break, if too tight during the 
canning. 

4. If you are using the 3-piece 
type of jar top, do you take care to 
leave enough “‘give’’ to allow air in 
the jar to escape during canning? 

5. Do you avoid burns on your 
hands by picking up hot jars with a 
thick cloth or good strong tongs? 

6. Do you turn saucepan handles 
so they do not come out over the 
stove edge? 

7. Do you watch a boiling water 
bath canner, so it does not boil over 
and maybe put out a gas flame? 

8. Do you make sure the safety 
valve is clear and clean, so that steam 
can escape from pet cock freely? 

9. Do you make sure you have 
enough water in a steam pressure 
canner, so it will not boil dry? i 

10. Do you slide any canner 

’ away from heat rather than lift a 
hot, heavy container? 

11. Before opening a steam pres- 
sure canner, do you let pressure drop 
to Zero, wait a minute or two, then 
open the pet cock slowly? 

12. When lifting a steam pressure 
canner lid, do you tilt the far side up 
to protect you from escaping steam? 
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8. Season and use with plain gelatine 
to make a molded salad. 

9. As a vegetable combine with canned 
snap beans or corn, stewed or 
baked. 

10. As a sauce over omelet 
omelet). 

11. Put through strainer one pint Garden 
Special and combine with one pint 
tomato juice for tomato juice cock- 
tail. 

12. Heat and pour over toast, garnish 
with strips of bacon or minced ham. 

Many housewives now can only Garden 

Special because it gives them about all they 

need in the way of a canned vegetable. 


(Spanish 


Removing Onion Seed Heads 


E question has come up on several 
occasions as to the advisability of re- 
moving the seed heads of onions at an early 
st€ge, some persons expressing the opinion 
that this will prevent the further growth of 
the bulbs. 

Beaumont and Snell, in ‘Onions in the 
Connecticut Valley,’’ Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin 318, state, “‘It 
was observed that (onion) bulbs were 
larger and of better quality when the seed 
head was removed at an early stage than 





when it was left on.’ William Colby 
(Experiment Station —- Agronomy — 
onions) says that these onion ‘‘bolters’’ 
from which the seed stalks have been re- 
moved rot more quickly after harvest and 
hence should be used first. It was his 
opinion that early removal of the seed 
stalks on “‘bolters’’ is “‘desirable practice 
as it improves the onion and probably is 
followed by some increase in bulb size.” 
Professor Colby, after stating his opinion, 
recalled that Beaumont and Snell had men- 
tioned this problem and gave me the refer- 
ence I have quoted above. 


—Alden P. Tuttle. 


Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Winter Cover Crops 


S SOON as vegetables are removed the 
land thus opened should be sown to a 
Winter cover crop. The two favorite crops 
for Winter covering of vegetable areas are 
domestic rye grass and Winter rye. The 
former makes a good root growth but does 
not throw up a Spring top growth that is 
difficult to dig under. On the other hand, 
the rye can be sown well into the Autumn 
and remains an attractive green in Winter. 
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erewill bea shortage of Bulbs 
again this fall--order now, direct 
from this ad. Early orders filled 
first, soon as bulbs are ready in 
Sept. Instructionson every bag. 
Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75; Any 6 for $5, all postpaid. 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils Tall Giant Tulips 

Special Mixture Special Blend 

Choice long trumpets—yel- Full range of colors—Giant 
lows, whites and bi-colors, Darwin, Breederand Cottage 
mixed. Strong stems, 1 ft. or kinds. All have fine long 
more. Ideal forbeds, borders, stems and bloom about sy 
pots. Worth double | the same time. 10 BULBS... 
this price. 17 BULBS... Giant Darwin Tulips 
Red-Cupped Daffodils 
. Special Mixture 
's) Striking! Petals and cups are 
pure white, creamy, or light 
yellow;thecups suffused and 
edged red, orange, apricot. 
Would cost twice as 
much separately. 17 


All Colors 
Perfect, cup-shaped flowers; 
long, strong stems. Glorious 
shades of red, pink, yellow, 
white, purple, violet, mixed. 
For beds, borders and $ 
bouquets. 10 BULBS. 


: Giant Grape Hyacinths 
Dogtooth Violets = =—S Fragrant, large, deep cobalt- 
Pert, nodding 1-in. flowersin blue bells, April. 6-in. spikes. 
Apr.;yellow,lavender,cream, Superior Armeniacum kind. 
ink, rose, white,etc. 6in.tall. Willliveformany 
ine for shady places. y ears. $ 
Erythronium) 22 BULBS 30 BULBS ‘4 


W.Atlee Burpee Co. 


MFP e's py Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, lowa 


eee Me If you live west of Ohio, write to Clinton, lowa 








ilade a. 

W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. (or) Clinton, lowa 
Send the guaranteed Burpee Bulbs checked below, postpaid: 
Neo. 9646--Gt. Trumpet No. 9301--Tall Giant 
Tulips, 10 Bulbs for..... $1. 
No. 9193--Giant Darwin 
Tulips, 10 Bulbs for.....81. 
No. 9686--Giant Grape 
Hyacinths, 30 Bulbs for $1. 


a cd Enclosed is 
Ra \ 4 ee aa 
_ 


Send postcard (or coupon § 
atright) for Burpee book of 
American-grown Bulbs to § 
plant this fall, manyshown Na: 


* in natural color. Accurate 
descriptions; full of help- bAddress »< 
C) Send Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE. ia 


ful planting information. 
ee wee ee ce 
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GARDEN ACCESSORIES 













































GARDEN Figures 
Fountains 
Faucets 


BIRD BATHS 
Hand Wrought Lead 
Terra Cotta and Cement 


HORSESHOE Bells 
Wall Brackets 
Door Stops 
Foot Scrapers 


Made from old horseshoes. 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
26 CHURCH ST. | WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Tel. Wel. 1993 














Plan now for | 
Fall Planting 


DROUGHT 


Rainfall was far below normal 
during 33 months of the last 
four years. 

Help drought-affected trees by 
feeding them NOW. 


48th Year of Service 














ARL. 1410 


THE FROS Taal HIGGINS CO. 
Obbington, 














Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 
HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston Sit., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 








HE New England branch of the Amer- 

ican Begonia Society held its annual 
meeting on August 20 at the home of 
Philip Post, Worcester, Mass. About 50 
members were present from Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
The president, H. L. White of Danvers, 
Mass., presided and gave a brief history of 
the branch from its organization in 1938. 
The following officers for the coming year 
were elected: president, William Starr, 
Southbridge, Mass.; vice-president, Miss 
Joy Logee, Danielson, Conn.; Secretary, 
Mrs. David Finley, New Canaan, Conn., 
and treasurer, Philip M. Post. 

Mr. Post’s lath house, greenhouse and 
house porch were filled with healthy, hand- 
some begonias, some of which were of 
great size and unusual beauty. His collec- 
tion of scented, dwarf and fancy-leaved 
geraniums was also notable. Mr. Post 
spoke briefly on his experiences as a grower. 
Upon request he gave his formula for be- 
gonia potting soil as: three parts oak leaf- 
mold (sifted through a half inch sieve), 
two parts rich compost (half field sods and 











Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not tseue « catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 


Begonia Society Meets 








TREE MOVING 


Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 

















: GARDEN Tool ‘House 
ann RE AL OLD FASHIONED Raitt FENCE 


Genuine old-fashioned hand split chestnut 
rails and long lasting creosoted cedar posts 
make this a durable and picturesque boundary 
fence for suburbs or country. The lowest in cost 
of all the rustic fences. 


Our garden tool houses, in a wide variety of 
sizes, are made in sections for quick and easy 
erecting. Write for information about our 
Rustic Fences, Sectional Buildings and Ont- 
door Furniture—or visit our shop. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC., 727 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 
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half fresh cow manure) two parts very old 
manure (either horse or cow), two parts 
sand, one part peat and a sprinkling of 
charcoal and complete chemical fertilizer. 
Later, when plants are growing well, com- 
plete fertilizer is sprinkled on the soil and 
carefully scratched and watered in. 

Mrs. H. H. Buxton spoke on new be- 
gonias, describing Alferara (1941) (B. 
cathayana x B. rex Mrs. Moon) one of the 
last hybrids of the late Alfred D. Robin- 
son. It is a handsomely colored rex with 
deeply cut leaves and red-hairy stems and 
leafbuds. Lettonica (B. heracleifolia x B. 
nelumbiifolia) , is a hybrid produced by the 
botanic gardens of Riga, Latvia, in 1935. 
It is rhizomatous, and has large green leaves 
that are borne on three-foot, softly white- 
hairy, deep red stems. The flowers are pink. 
A striking contrast to this is B. popenei, 
a Honduran species (1930), with large 
umbrella-like leaves, bright green stems 
and white flowers. For a time, this was 
known as the Florida species. Several new 
rhizomatous species from Mexico were 
also described. These are unnamed and not 
available to the public at present. 

A committee was chosea to judge Mr. 
Post’s begonias and awards of merit were 
given to handsome specimens of B. mar- 
garite with dark red leaves, overlaid 
with steel grey, B. templini, with varie- 
gated foliage; Silver Sweet (Woodriffe 
1940) a tall, branching rex with silver 
leaves and pink, fragrant flowers; a five 
foot B. luxurians, with deeply cut, um- 
brella-shaped leaves, and B. kellermanni, a 
Guatemalan species with felted, cupped 
leaves. This last is one of the three known 
species with felted leaves, the other two 
being B. incana (also known as B. pel- 
tata) and B. venosa, both from Brazil. 

Mr. White gave a demonstration of 
making leaf-bud cuttings from sections of 
old, leafless, hard-wooded B. rubra stems, 
which are usually discarded as useless. A 
diagonal cut was made below the joint and 
another at the next joint, making a cutting 
about two inches long. The cutting is 
dipped in hormone powder and pushed at 
an angle into a mixture of half peat and 
half sand. About 80 per cent of these cut- 
tings will root, although, the process is a 
slow one, taking about three months. Mr. 
Post said that he used this method to in- 
crease a stock of new B. semperflorens. The 
cut is made in the same way, leaving one 
leaf if possible. It is dipped in hormone 
powder, set in moist sand and will root in 
about two weeks. If there is no leaf on the 
cutting it will take longer. B. scharffi (hag- 
geana) and B. templini may also be rooted 
this way. These leaf bud cuttings make 
vigorous plants, as strong as seedlings. 

The 1945 annual meeting will be held 
in Danielson, Conn., at the home of Miss 
Joy Logee. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


Do tomato fruits left on the plant to become overripe give off a 
gas which destroys the leaves of the plant? 

Recent experiments in New York seem to indicate that the 
method of picking is not related to plant defoliation. Plants 
sprayed with a copper fungicide lost only a few leaves but gave 
slightly lower yields. 

* 








* * * 


Would the digging under of bean vines that are infested with 
Mexican bean beetle tend to increase the number of these insects in 
next year’s plantings? 

Apparently not, provided the bean tops are buried deeply 
enough to prevent the emergence of adult beetles from the soil. 
> * * * 

How should onions be handled after their tops have dried and 
they are removed from the earth? 

The dead tops can be clipped off and the bulbs stored for 
several weeks in a shed or on a porch where plenty of fresh air is 
available but protection from rain is afforded. Misshapen or 
soft onions should be used first. 

* *” * * 

Where can I obtain information about the current milkweed pod 
collection program? 

Write to War Hemp Industries, Petoskey, Mich. See Horti- 


culture, August 1. 
* * . . 


Do cabbage and its relatives make soil poor? 

They seem to take out most of the available nitrogen thus 
making it wise to add fertilizer to start off the Winter cover 
crop that may be sown where they have stood. 

* * * * 

Please identify the tree from which the enclosed leaf was taken. 

Because a single leaf seldom furnishes sufficient evidence for 
the identification of a plant, it would be better if a piece of stem 
together with flowers, fruits or other plant portions showing 
specific characters had been included in the specimen. 

* . * * 

At what stage should ornamental gourds be picked? 

Gourds can be picked as soon as they have taken on high 
color. Since not all gourds on a particular vine are of the same 
age, they will not all ripen at one time. 

>” on » * 

My broccoli has grown vigorously but, as yet, has not formed 
flower buds. What is wrong? 

It may be that the seed which you planted came from a strain 
in which such behavior is hereditary. Next year make some 
inquiries in this regard when buying seeds 

- 7 7” ~ 

Is it safe to substitute paradichlorobenzene crystals for naphtha- 
lene flakes as a rodent repellent when planting bulbs? 

One report of disastrous results following such substitution 
has been received. This is understandable when it is recalled that 
paradichlorobenzene is sometimes worked into the soil of cran- 
berry bogs for the purpose of killing poison ivy. 

. . . * 

How should lavender flowers be harvested? 

The flowering stems are cut just above the foliage, bunched 
and dried. The flowers are removed from the stems after drying. 
. . * * 

Does manure water make a good starter solution? 

Apparently not, unless it is balanced by adding such materials 
as superphosphate. 

* ” * - 

W hat is the easiest way to start Chinese cabbage? 

Because young plants of this late vegetable are not easily 
transplanted, it is far simpler to sow the seeds where the plants 
are to mature. Sow the seeds in groups of a few seeds each in 
narrow rows at intervals of about a foot. After germination 
takes place, all but the strongest seedling should be pulled from 
each group. 
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GOLDFARB'S crown 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


Set Them NOW 
GAIN a SEASON 


June-bearing Varieties 


Arranged to i Long Fruiting Season — 25 for $3: $11 per 100 
hipped with roots intact, express collect 


dette innit Early. “’Frost-resistant."” Bears a long time; very pro- 
ductive. 

DORSETT—Early. Large, firm, bright red berries of super quality. 

FAIRFAX—Medium Early. Top ity. Large, firm, dark red berries. 
Abundant ld. 

CATSKILL—Mid-Season Berry. Large, firm, bright red berries. Prolific 
bear 


er. 
STARBRIGHT—Mid-Season. Very handsome fruit, firm and of good 
size. Delicious 





Late. Big, fancy berries of rich color. Sweet berries of 





REDSTAR Vs 
R—Very a. — berry season and the quality is right. 
“The latest good be: 


Reahdinitiia Varieties 


Bear from July until Frost — 25 for $4.00; $15.00 per 100 
Shipped with roots intact, express collect 


MASTODON—Popular many years, and still one of the best. Depend- 
able bearer. bam = berries, good qua —_—. 

GEM—Large, ling red berries. Deliciously sweet. Becoming a 
great —— 


FALL IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT 
. HARDY LILY BULBS 


LILIUM CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) — 
Pure, waxy white. 
Naturalizing Size—3 for $1; $3.50 per doz. 
Mammoth Size—3 for $1.50; $5.50 per doz. 
Jumbo Size—85c ea.; $10.00 per doz. 

LILIUM CENTIFOLIUM—A trumpet lily re- 
sembling the Regale lily. This is a rare 
item not generally offered. Abundant 
large flowers, white with yellow throats. 
Reverse petals dull red. Flowering Size 
Bulbs, 6 to 7 in. cir.: 3 for $1.00; $3.50 
per doz. 

LILIUM SHUKSAN—One of the newer Hy- 
brids. Rich —_-. —. —- maroon 
spots. Makes s a", isplay. on 
Bulbs, 6 to 7 in. cir.: 3 for $1.00; $3 
per doz. 

LILIUM REGALE—Great — pe a tinged on outside with pink 
or purple and suffused with ! yellow within. Flowering Size 
Bulbs, 6 to 7 in. cir.: 5 for $1.00; 0; $2 5 per doz. 

We Guarantee All Bulbs Offered Here to Bloom Next Spring 


The Best in American and 
English-Grown 
TULIP BULBS 


Despite unprecedented shortage, we offer 40 
Select Varieties. Write for our Complete Fall 
Bulb Catalog. 


SPECIAL—100 Darwin Tulips, $7.95 
A Selection of Choicest Varieties 


Bulbs 4” in circumference 
Will produce large flowers 


DAFFODILS 


“Extra Novelty 
Mixture” 











of Choicest Trumpet 
Varieties All Bulbs 
For Naturalizing, Shipped Postpaid 
Besder Dinylay > pela. wali 
or Cutting 500 mile radius, at 
Grown in Oregon greater distance 
under ideal climate by express collect. 
conditions. All Pot-Grown 





50 for $4.00 Strawberry Plants 
100 for $7.50 are shipped by 
1,000 for $65.00 express collect. 


Order direct from 


170 Fast 57th St., NEW YORK 22, N.Y, [Dost COP. 





























HARDY WILDFLOWERS & 


for Rock Gardens, Borders, 
Bedding, Shady Nooks and 


FERNS aay 


Good mature blooming size plants 


COLLECTION I 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’‘s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEDIA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 
PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 

1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


TRILLIUM CERNEUM—(Nodding Trillium) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Purple Trillium) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large white Trillium) 
TRILLIUM RECURVATUM—(Prairie Trillium) 
TRILLIUM STYLOSUM.—(Rose Trillium) 

TRILLIUM UNDULATUM—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION III 


CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE- -(Pink Ladyslipper) 
CYPRIPEDIUM PUBESCENS—(Yellow toaeuivon' 
CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE—(Snowy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.00 
10 each or 30 plants for $7.50 


COLLECTION IV 


ADIANTUM PEDATUM—(Maidenhair Fern) 
ATHYRIUM yet ee A ern) 
BOTRYCHIUM VIRGINIANA—(Rattle-snake Fern) 
OSMUNDA CINNAMONEA—(Cinnamon Fern) 
OSMUNDA CLAYTONIA—(Interrupted Fern) 
OSMUNDA ee ncaa Fern) 
POLYSTICHUM ACROSTICHOID 

(Christmas Fern) 


WOODWARDIA VIRGINIANA—(Chain Fern) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.75 
5 each or 40 plants for $8.00 
10 each or 80 plants for $15.00 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


ORDER EARLY — We promptly acknowledge all 
orders. 


FREE CATALOG: Hardy Wild Flowers and Ferns, 
Hardy Perennials 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Dog - Cooth 
VIOLET or 
TROUT LILY 


CHARMING woodland 
plants with richly mottled ‘% 
leaves, and bearing beau- 

tiful lily-like flowers. Colors 
range from white, through shades 
of pink, to lavender and yellow. 
Plant now for early spring bloom. 


Large Bulbs, 16 for $1.00 
100 for $5.00, postpaid 


FREE seeo3 ‘ano reutes Fe 





California Scedsmen & Nurserymen 





BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 











Callas as Church Flowers 


O MANY flower arrangers apologize 

for the leaves of their calla arrange- 
ments. They hold up the more or less limp 
calla leaf and tell you a tale of sacrifice and 
even hardship concerning their efforts in 
trying to present the leaf in its original 
green beauty and freshness. All it seems to 
have is a backbone. The rest hangs thereto 
in a dejected fashion. 

I suggest a little shellac painted on the 
backs of the leaves as a remedy. In flower 
arrangement it is legitimate to have no 
visible means of support; in fact, it is the 
code. The leaves must have water, of 
course, the shellac simply gives the leaf the 
needed support to hold it in shape, and 
apparently does not interfere with its lease 
on life. The leaves are shiny on the back 
so that the shellac does not show. 

In two articles the ordinary calla was 
called ‘‘pure white.’’ Since the vision of 
each human differs, what seems “pure 
white’ to one may appear on the creamy 
side to someone else. When the calla first 
opens, it is more cream white than later. 
A tube of zinc or flake white oil paint is 
a good standard of pure white for any eye- 
sight. In the Spring notice the white of 
Amelanchier—Shadbush! To me it seems 
a pure white. The calla is beautiful in a 
mass arrangement for a church. If used 
Sunday, it ought to be arranged Saturday, 
when in full bud, for the buds will open 
over night. 

It is well to pound the stems as you cut 
them and immediately put them in water. 
When you pound stems you pound until 
they look as if they had been chewed. This 
allows the water to pass up through the 
plant at once. The fact that white reflects 
light makes any white flower pre-emi- 
nently a church flower. We all associate 
white with purity, and purity with the 
church. 

—RMrs. George R. Dodge. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Time to Start Calla Lilies 


ALLA lilies that were grown indoors 
last season and have been resting dur- 
ing the Summer can now be started up for 
another season. This is also the time to 





ORCHID 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of ts any ee seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 
THESE seedlings are rapid 
> oe oe about two in long, ey —— 

ower in two years. Cyrostpotbune are of easy cul 

ture, and matured plants ae» little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 








“_~ from this nee 


sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 
$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated cataleg Afty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridist—Grewers and Importers 
WELLESLEY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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BULBOUS MATERIAL READY 
TO PLANT NOW 


LILIUM CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) 
Supplies limited this year. We have 
both the regular type and the new 
Salonikae variety. The latter makes a 
smaller bulb, blooms a week earlier 
than the type, carries many more 
blooms per stalk, seeds freely and 
comes freely from seed; also more 
disease resistant. Bulbs of both types 
in three sizes. 50c-75c-$1.00 each; 
$5.00-$7.50-$10.00 dozen. 

LILIUM TESTACEUM (Nankeen Lily) 
$1.50-$2.00 each. 

Many other lilies ready during September. 
IRIS reticulata, 15c each; $1.75 dozen 
IRIS reticulata var. J. C. Dyt, 30c each; 

$3.00 dozen. 


STERNBERGIA lutea, 20c each; $2.00 
dozen. 

IXIOLIRION Pallasi, 15c each; $1.25 
dozen. 


VELTHEIMIA viridifolia, Grand bulbs, 
50c-75c-$1.00 each. 

CHIONODOXA gigantea, $1.00 dozen; 
$7.50 per 100. 

MUSCARI botryoides ALBA, 15c each; 
$1.50 dozen. 

COLCHICUM Autumnale, Autumnale 
alba, Autumnale major, 30c each; 
$3.00 dozen. 

COLCHICUM Conquest, Violet Queen, 
The Giant, Bornmuelleri, 40c each; 
$4.50 dozen. 

HELLEBORUS niger (Christmas Rose) 
Several varieties. Strong plants. Now 
an excellent planting time, $1.50-$2.00 
each. 

IRIS Kaempferi, 12 varieties, 50c-75c 
each; $5.00-$7.50 dozen. 

HEMEROCALLIS. Choice Hybrids, 18 
varieties, 50c-75c each; Strong plants, 
$1.00 each. 


PLANT STRAWBERRIES NOW 
Fine potted plants of Dorsett & Fairfax 
$1.50 dozen; $12.00 per, 100 


Our new Bulb Catalogue will be ready early 
in September. Send for a copy. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Bulb and Plant Specialist 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 

















Maple Goodies 
Maple products delicious on waffles, toast, 
puddings, ice cream, in cooking. Not ra- 
tioned. 7 oz jar pure Vt churned maple 


sugar with cinnamon; 1 lb jar pure Vt 
maple butter; 1 lb pail soft maple sugar; 
14 oz jug pure maple syrup; !4% lb shelled 
black walnut meats. 5 items as shown 
$7.35. 4 items (without nuts) $6.35. 

NOT SHOWN: 1 lb hard maple sugar 
$1.50; 3 lb pail soft maple sugar $3.65; 
3 lb jar maple butter $3.65. 

All postpaid in 48 states. No COD’s. 


The gy ae 


Box 147 Dept. HES 
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color. 22 inches. 
at the edges. 22 inches. 


halo. 26 inches. 


S944 .. oe Catalog 


Flowerfield’s complete Fall catalog is full of four- 
color illustrations and listings of the finest qual- 
ity, bulbs, roots and plants for fall planting. Due 
to the paper shortage, the quantity of catalogs 
ordered this year has been curtailed—send for 
your copy as soon as possible. Enclose 10¢ for 
postage and handling. 





CLARA BUTT—A delightful old 
favorite that should be in every 
garden. Pure soft salmon-pink 


INGLESCOMBE YELLOW—Deep canary yellow 
blooms which later become flushed with scarlet 


BARTIGON—Large, rich fiery crimson flowers 
whose base inside is pure white with a rich blue 





LOWERFIELD'S FINE Tucips 


GIANT DARWINS ¢ CORIAGE ¢ GI 


cut flowers. 24 inches. 


THE SULTAN—Finely formed flowers of rich 
maroon-black with a blue base. 24 inches 


BRONZE QUEEN (Breeder)—Large flowers of 
somber golden bronze, increasing in size and 
brilliance as the bloom matures. 28 inches. 


Special Cotton 


A half-dozen bulbs of each of the above six 
varieties in the largest size and finest quality 


available. 





Since 1895 


Ower 











Giant May-flowering Tulips are well known to gardeners as Darwin, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulips. This year Flowerfield will have many choice named 
varieties of these giants as well as Hybrids and miscellaneous types. They are 
all colorfully illustrated in Flowerfield’s new Autumn Catalog. 


WILLIAM COPELAND—Dark rose to almost 
plum pink, this lovely variety is excellent for 


Six of Each (36 Bulbs) $5.00 


field 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm e@ 47 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, L.l., N.Y. 























acquire new rhizomes for Winter flow- 
ering. 

Only large rhizomes are apt to be of 
much value in the window garden. In 
addition they should be given individual 
six- or seven-inch pots filled with a mix- 
ture of about two-thirds heavy soil and a 
third rolled manure. As soon as new roots 
are formed an abundance of water and 
plenty of sunlight are essential. Feeding 
with liquid fertilizer at intervals will help 
growth along. Everything about the be- 
havior of the plant calls for vigorous 
treatment. 


Dish Gardens Without Cost 


UR garden club asked each nember 

to bring one saucer, or more, together 
with any available small plants suitable for 
dish gardens. 

A committee was asked to gather mosses 
and evergreen woods plants, such as check- 
erberry, and to bring some coarse gravel, 
small stones and little mirrors from com- 
pacts or pocket books, to represent pools. 

We placed card tables, end to end, along 
the center of the living room, after cover- 
ing the carpet with a couple of worn table 
cloths and sheets. As each dish garden was 
made, it was taken to the kitchen for a 
thorough soaking and then set to drain. 

The sedum and other succulent house 
plants mingled well with the delightful 
plants we got from nearby woodsy places. 
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Common blue stone gravel from the garage 
drive worked in nicely when the moss gave 
out. Two half pails of loam were on hand. 

Rice flour was found to make a realistic 
cascade, and sculptor’s clay was used to 
form tiny birds or bunnies to drink from a 
mirror pool, or peek from behind a little 
bush. A depression made with the back 
of a spoon produced an excellent crater, 
and an easy place for watering the little 
garden. 

About 35 dish gardens of charm and 





distinction were made that afternoon by 
16 people, and were distributed to sick and 
shut-in people, who greatly appreciated 
our effort, which really was a joy. 

As China tea saucers do not sweat or 
throw off moisture like pottery, these little 
gardens may be placed on the bedside table, 
with an occasional sun bath on the win- 
dow sill. Service men love to own them, 
and watch them grow. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 








MUSCARI 


25 Bulbs $1.75 
100 Bulbs $6.50 - 


HEAVENLY BLUE, one of 


the finest spring flowers, 
producing 6-8 inch spikes 
with bell-like clusters of blue 
florets. Effective in borders, 
rockeries and under trees. 
Bloom each spring for years. 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS — Box I1I5-H — Sacramento, Calif. 


Write TODAY for our 
NEW BULB CATALOG 
illustrated in color! 


TULIPS + DAFFODILS 
BULBOUS IRIS: LILIES 
BEARDED IRIS - CROCUS 
RANUNCULUS 
ANEMONES 


Vegetable 
and Flower 
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The New 1945 Kose fsa) te al 
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= FALL! 
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Plant 
Patent 
No. 
590 







The 
Tal titelabs 
Daf fodil- 







The lovely new 
Hybrid Tea Rose that 
has caught all the rugged, 
everblooming qualities of the re- 
owned Floribundas—particularly ex- 
tolled for the trim, pointed buds, golden- 
yellow, profusely borne, often in clusters. 
Satiny, high-centered, fragrant blooms. Dis- 
ease-resistant, very easy to grow, 2) ft. tall. 
2-yr. field-grown plants, guaranteed to live 
and tices (planting guide free). rostpald: 


5 3 for $3.75; 12 for 
M. 











PLANT 
THIS —— 


Natural Color Catalog Free 

Read how to orn a season in this 
free book from the Capital 
of America. See next year’s new 
Roses now--the complete Parade 
of Modern Roses, Mrs. Miniver, 
Fantasia, Katherine T. Marshall, 
Pinocchio,ete., also Modern Perene 
niale, Lilacs, Fruits, all for your | 
Victory Garden. Fallis the time | 
to plant! Write today. 


Jackson & Rarkine Co. 
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— Plant This Fall — 


Ideal for gardens of any size. Beautiful 
blossoms next Spring. Fruiting next Fall. 
Little space required. Easy to care for. 
Apples: 25 European and American vari- 
eties all grafted on Malling roots which I 
keenly emphasize. Also: Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, Apricots, Nectarines. Prices $3.75 
to $9.00 each, according to age. 

I have specialized for 20 years in this 
country —-my Swiss ancestors for 100 
years —-in growing the finest varieties 
of Dwarf Fruit Trees—and ESPALIERS— 


TRAINED FRUIT TREES 


That's your guarantee of getting the very 
best trees for your purpose. 
Order NOW; or write for Catalogue J. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


King St. and Comly, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Epigea repens 
These Mayflowers, beloved by all New Englanders, 
are easily transplanted if nursery-grown stock is 
used such as we offer. Plant them in acid soil, give 
them a light covering of pine needles, in partially 
shaded location. 
$ strong plants balled $1.65; 10 for $4.00 
(Sent by express collect) 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 














Roses’ Need of Water 

BELIEVE that the value of water in 

rose culture is not fully appreciated. 
During the past two years I have tried 
some experiments to indicate just how 
much value water has in flowering and 
growth. Of course, we all know that water 
constitutes more than half of all plant 
structure, but that is not all. It is one of 
the most vital things in plant growth. 

Last year I took roses in beds that were 
watered well and checked them with beds 
that relied mainly upon the rain water. I 
found that watering occasionally brought 
better growth and better flowers. Watering 
regularly when no rains came produced 
much better growth and better flowers and 
more of them. In some cases trenching the 
beds was done. That method required less 
water but seemed to produce no better re- 
sults than surface watering continued long 
enough to thoroughly wet the soil and 
reach the roots. 

This year I have continued to work 
along the same lines. The same general 
results have been obtained, but with this 
interesting result. Beds that have been 
regularly watered seem to have produced 
better foliage and foliage that was much 
more disease-resistant. Black spot and 
mildew have been much less prevalent than 
in beds that were not regularly watered. 

Experiments carried on at Cornell in 
the research work that is being done there 
have also emphasized the need for and 
value of water in rose culture. I believe 
that regular watering in the absence of rain 
will materially aid rose growth and flower- 
ing and will also aid in the control of rose 
diseases in making the plants more resistant 
to diseases. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Harvard Beach Plum Prizes 


HE Arnold Arboretum has awarded 

the James R. Jewett Prize of $100 to 
Bertram Tomlinson of Barnstable, Mass. 
As a county agricultural agent in an area 
where beach plums are native, Mr. Tom- 
linson has fostered the economic develop- 
ment of this native fruit. 

The Vieno T. Johnson prize of $50 
was awarded to the late Peter Hansen and 
his sister, Miss Anna Hansen, of Truro, 
Mass., for pioneering with beach plums in 
ornamental plantings. 


















OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We offer a large selection of the latest 
and best of early blooming ‘Mums, in- 
cluding the popular varieties developed 
by Professors Longley of Minnesota 
and Cummings of Massachusetts. Other 
hardy, extremely early and desirable 
Minnesota ‘Mums include the latest 
Purple Star and Red Gold, both August 
bloomers, also Chippewa, Boreas, Du- 
luth, Harmony, Moonglow, Red Wing 
and Welcome. 





FINEST PEONIES, 
HARDY PHLOX and 
OTHER PERENNIALS. 
FLOWERING CRABS. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 














FLORALIFE 


(Original, Patented) 

makes cut flowers last 5 to 10 days 
longer. Doubles life of home-grown 
or florist’s bouquets! Just stir into 
water. Then no need to change 
water or to re- 
cut stems! Acts 
like magic. 


Send $1 


for 30-qt. “Handy 
Home” size or $3 
for 100-qt. “Bulk 
Size” drum. Have 
FLORALIFE on 
hand at all times. 


Write 
FLORALIFE 
1433-39 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 


When you order flowers from your florist 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE! 











HANTON 

THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 
A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, typists, houseworkers, 
war industries, etc. Protection against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 

8 oz. bottle $1.00 plus 15c postage 

THE HANTON CO., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N.Y. 





WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS 


(Muscari) 
Clusters of White Pearls for your 
Spring Garden.” 
$1.00 per dozen post paid 


THE REDWOODS GARDEN 
R. 17, Box 1376 Milwaukee, Oregon 


“Dainty 








BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes for 
many Spring weeks. It is Camassia quamash, 
delightfully different, but early as tulip, and 
hardy. 11 for 50c; 25 for $1.00. September 
delivery. 

Unique Bulb Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 
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LILIES — 125 Varieties 


For Amateur and Experienced Gardeners 
Lily Seed—Specie Tulips—Hemerocallis 
Other bulbs and plants 


JULIA E. CLARK 


Route 1 — Box 328 — Canby, Oregon 
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LINCOLN PLASTIC PLANT MARKERS 
and WATERPROOF INDELIBLE INK 


Insure Permanent Record and Iden of 
Plantings of Prized BULBS and FLO RS. 


BANNER MARKEERS: Plastic Label (1” x 242”). 
Held rigid in easily read position by 
12” plated metal support. 25 for $1.15 
with INK. Postpaid. 200, $6.80. Bottle 
ink 15c. Postage extra. NEW LABELS 
for SHRUBS and TREES. SNAP-ON 
and KEY-RING Types do not DAM- 
AGE Plants — EXPAND as Plant 
GROWS. Unaffected by W 
\Z\| Permanent — Conveniently Attached. 
r \—| Either, 25 for $1.50; 50, $2.50 with 
[[;BANNER INK, postpaid. KEY-RING Type 
1d available in different dimensions — 
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Quotations on Request. Also the 
u’———4 STRIP LABELS for tacking to 
Wooden Standards. 


LINCOLN LABORATORIES, Northfield, Minn. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
STASSEN TULIPS 


70 for $3.00 100 for $4.25 25 for $1.15 
GOOD BULBS are SCARCE—order early. This splen- 
did selection of BLOOMING-SIZE American grown 
Tulip bulbs are all long stemmed, May-flowering of 
selected colors. Special 70 for $3.00 postpaid 


30 GOLDEN DAFFODILS $1.50 
Giant Yellow Trumpet Daffodils, for beds, borders, 
edgings or under trees, a permanent addition to the 
garden. Special 30 for $1.50, 100 for $5, 25 for $1.35. 


6 MERTENSIA VIRGINICA $1.00 
Virgina Blue Bells, Beautiful hardy perennial, grows 
1 to 1% feet tall bearing flower clusters of soft 
porcelain blue shade. Blooms during Daffodil-time. 
Most delightful interplanted with Golden Daffodils. 
Special 6 for $1.00, 12 for $2.00, 25 for $3.75. 

All 3 above offers $5.00 postpaid 
50 Blue grape Hyacinths $1.00 ppd. (can be ordered 
in $5.00 offer in place of Mertensia). 
Write for free Fall 1944 Catalog. 


Stassen Floral Gardens, Box 16, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 
HARDY Potted 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


For Fall Garden Color 


Yellow — Bronze — Red 

White — Pink — Orange 

Cushion Varieties (Amelias) 
Large Garden Varieties 


Pompons; Single Varieties (Koreans) 
White—Yellow—Pink Spoon Varieties 


3 for $1.00 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown & Winter Sts., Weston—tTel. Well. 3431 
(Write for 1944 catalogue) 


LOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 
8 ounces treats 1,000 sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00 — 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 — 5 lbs. $4.50 


Mailed free East of Mississippi 
Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 























FOR BULB FANS! 


Breck’s beautiful, full color 
broadside illustrates many very 
choice and scarce varieties of 
bulbs. Since supplies are lim- 
ited, send at once for BRECK’S 
FREE BULB BROADSIDE. 


SEEVSMEN SINC 





81 Breck Bldg., Boston 9, Mass. 


September 1, 1944 








| THE NEW BOOKS 


Amaryllis Society Yearbook 


“‘Herbertia 1944.’’ Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Amaryllis Society, Salinas, California. 
Price $3.25. 


The 10th anniversary edition of ‘‘Her- 
bertia’’ announces the award of the Herbert 
Medal to Miss Elizabeth Lawrence of 
Raleigh, N. C., who contributes the lead- 
ing article, entitled ‘‘Amaryllids in a 
Southern Garden.’ Two other significant 





papers are those by J. C. Th. Uphof on ' 


Agapanthus and Tulbaghia, and L. S. 
Hannibal's discussion of Brunsvigia rosea 
and its hybrids. 

A review of the several sectional articles 
on daylilies reveals that the numerous gar- 
den varieties of this easily grown plant are 
now being evaluated in widely separated 
test gardens. Also, there still seem to be 
additions being made to an already long 
list of introductions. 

As for daylily culture, Dr. A. B. Stout 
contributes an informative paper on thrips 
infestation of hemerocallis, a plant long 
claimed to be without pests. The informa- 
tion given by Dr. Stout is important, even 
though his spelling of the name of the pest 
does not conform to common usage. 

The articles which deal with the daffo- 
dil indicate progress in American culture 
of this favorite garden plant. Home gar- 
deners with a leaning towards plant breed- 
ing will be interested in L. Reynolds’ illus- 
trated article on the production of daffodil 
hybrids, as well as other notes on the 
growing of daffodils from seed. 

Growers of all kinds of amaryllids will 
want to read the discussion of some prob- 
lems of propagation of these plants by 
V. T. Stoutemyer and Albert Close. In 
fact, anyone interested in any of the culti- 
vated genera of the amaryllis family will 
enjoy this new edition of “‘Herbertia.”’ 


Another House Plant Book 


“Enjoy Your House Plants,’’ by Dorothy 
H. Jenkins and Helen Van Pelt Wilson. Pub- 
lished by M. Barrows & Co., Inc., New York. 
Price $2.50. 

The authors present house plants as a 
part of homemaking in a way to appeal to 
anyone who is interested in new plants in- 
doors or in new ways of displaying old 
favorites. They tell you how to keep your 
plants handsome and healthy and so make 
the most of their decorative possibilities. 
The ailing and the temperamental among 
plants are also prescribed for—the African 
violet which will not bloom, the gardenia 
which drops its buds and the hydrangea 
which is prone to wilt. 











We grow many choice varieties of 


DAFFODILS 


Also TULIPS, LILIES, HEMEROCALLIS, and 
many other varieties of 
FLOWERING BULBS 


A card will bring our new Fall Catalog 





Lites - DAFFODILS 





Leonian Hybrid Hemerocallis 

A sensational novelty of unusual colors, en- 
tirely different from any Day Lilies you may 
now have. Distributed unnamed in units of 
six plants. Illustrated in color in our Autumn 
1944 Catalog. 

Unit of 6 plants $4.00 

Unit of 12 plants $7.50 


Lilium Centifolium Hybrid 
This glorified Regal Lily is delightfully fra- 
grant and superbly showy with immense white 
trumpets on 5- to 6-foot stems. Flower July 
and August after the Regales have passed. 
Supply limited. Top size bulbs. 
6-7” Each 60c Dozen $5.75 


Jubilee Daffodil] Mixture 
Unique with Wayside. Composed of over 200 
choice collector's varieties; also all our tested 
unnamed seedlings. A rareoffer. Top size bulbs. 

50—$ 7.00 


4.00 d 
100—$12.50 1000—$110.00 
(250 or more may be had at the 1000 rate) 


New Autumn Catalog 
Roses, Bulbs, Lilies and new shrubs for 
Autumn planting. True to life colors. Ample 
cultural instructions. To be sure of your copy, 
it is necessary that you send 15¢ with your 
request (coins or stamps) to cover postage and 
cost of handling. 





29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S.A. 























WILSHIRE GARDENS 
Hoquiam. 


Box 120-H . Washington 

















Orlyt Cuisine 
$119 and Up 


Made in sections all ready for fast 
assembly with bolts and screws. Perfect 
for growing anything in any season. 
$119 buys one, size 5 by 10 ft., to attach 
to your home. Larger sizes at propor- 
tionate prices. Send for catalog C. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 





BULB UNUSUALITIES 


Plant them now. Ixiolirion, Lew- 
isia, Alstremeria, Veltheimia and 
the hundred other bulb-delights 
in that new Fall Catalog of ours 
that you should ask for today. 


é REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 








BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 












Lilacs, Hardy 
Azaleas, Unusual 
Evergreen Shrubs, Peren- 
nials, Vines—cover to cover, 
the new B. & A. Catalogue is 
















designed to help you plan 
and plant your garden. 
Truly a Catalogue to read 
and keep and use. 
Free east of 
25 cents elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Nurserymen 
.522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 
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Presenting ... 7% 
PANSIES 
Grow your own Pansies 
from seed selected from 
choice plants. Youwholike 
gay color and beauty in 
your rock garden, window 
box, border, or cut-flower 
arrangement, send for 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25 
1/16 oz. $2 
We have a FREE copy of 
our Pansy Booklet No. 


394A reserved for you — 
ask for it! 


PITZONKAS Pansy farm 


PENNA. 













BRISTOL - 






















“Beauty Will Last Long After Hate Has 
Become a Thing of the Past” 
is proven in the inspirational lecture 


SPIRITUAL VALUES of a GARDEN 
offered by HELENE BOLL 


Her beautiful color slides include gardens of 
Edsel Ford, Walter Damrosch and Booth Tark- 
ington in Maine; Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
Vermont; Doris Duke Cromwell and the Countess 
Szechenyi in Rhode Island and many. other 
famous gardens throughout New England. 
One president wrote: 

“Many, many thanks for your inspiring and 
delightful lecture, which so many of the 
garden club thoroughly enjoyed. I wish the 
could all have been here. The enclosed ch 
can not possibly express adequately what we 
owe you in gratitude and enjoyment.” 


271 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. KEN. 9239 



















lbs for 


FALL PLANTING 


Get fresh top-size Oregon- 
grown bulbs from our farms. 


DAFFODIL, Silver Star 


One of the finest; large 
creamy-white, with delicate- 
ly ruffled wide trumpet 


12 Bulbs for $1.80, postpaid 
36 Bulbs for $5.00 


CONLEYS 2lessom Zorm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 
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THE NEW CATALOGUES 








Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, IL, has 
issued his 1944 peony list, which is remark- 
ably comprehensive and contains, of 
course, many of the Auten originations. 

William M. Hunt & Company, New York, 
N. Y., feature strawberry plants in their 
Fall list and state that plants may be 
shipped until October. Included are the 
very late Redstar, and Gem, the new ever- 
bearing kind. Listed also are lilies and 
other bulbs for Fall planting. 


Anson W. Peckham, Sloatsburg, N. Y., 


- sends out a small list of new iris introduc- 


tions, many of which have been reduced in 
price. 

Prize Winning Peonies is the name of 
the catalogue issued by Franklin Nursery, 
Minneapolis, Minn. In this list are many 
rather recent introductions and some older 
kinds which have been sharply reduced in 
price. The catalogue states that peonies 
may be planted any time in the Fall until 
the ground freezes, shipment being started 
the first week in September. 

Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, Texas, 
issues what is called a victory catalogue 
and lists local plants which will thrive in 
the South. Particular attention is given to 
camellias, Cape jasmine and hollies, in- 
cluding the Yaupon holly, which is stated 
in this catalogue to be the best of the na- 
tive shrubs, making a perfect evergreen 
hedge which can be pruned to any shape 
or size. 


It would be difficult to imagine a hand- 
somer catalogue than that issued by 
Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, L. L, 
N. Y., to describe its Fall offerings. The 
covers are superb and every page contains 
colored pictures printed with remarkable 
fidelity as to form and color. Special em- 
phasis is placed on six tulips called garden 
champions. They are Lemon Queen, La 
Tulipe Noire, Princess Elizabeth, Bleu 
Aimable, King George V and Zwanenburg. 
This catalogue also describes many other 
bulbs and has an excellent list of bulbous 
irises and with Scilla campanulata well 
displayed. 

Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., 
in their Fall catalogue introduce their new 
roses for 1945. It is an intriguing list. 
Among them is climbing World’s Fair, de- 
scribed as an everblooming climbing rose 
with rich velvety, scarlet blooms. Then 
there is Floradora, the flowers of which are 
brilliant cinnabar-red. J. Horace McFar- 
land, dean of rosedom, is honored by hav- 
ing a handsome new rose named for him. 
This is just dipping into the catalogue, 
which is filled with beautifully illustrated 
roses in color, along with choice perennials 
and a few of the fruits which have been 
proved best for general planting. 

Harrisons’ Nurseries, Berlin, Md., spe- 
cialize in fruit and their new catalogue 
places particular emphasis on new apple 
varieties—such kinds as Red Yorking, Red 
Spy and Red Rome Beauty. Peaches, too, 
are played up prominently, with emphasis 
on Hale-Haven, Golden Jubilee and Red 
Bird. Grapes and many small fruits also 
have a place in this catalogue. 











The Choicest Daffodils 


Hermitage Gardens originations, as well as 
many other novelties and popular varieties, are 
accurately described and moderately priced in 
my new catalog mailed on request. A fine mix- 
ture for naturalizing and some very attractive 
bargains are offered. 


EDWIN C. POWELL, R. F. D. 4, Rockville, Md. 
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QUALITY 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
(Est. 1832) Tel. Newburyport 1950 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


GARDEN, Canning Aprons, Household and Recrea- 
tional Accessories, Shopping Bags, etc. Stamp for 
Illustrated Booklet. Pleldites, 43 Enterprise St., 
Brockton, Mass. 


LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA (Amaryllis Halli), .70 
each. Virginia blue Hyacinths, $1.25 per dozen. 
Sternbergia lutea, $1.50 per dozen. V. H. Blue, 
Ridgway Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 


VIOLA SEED: Extra fine blend selected from the 
best named perennial varieties grown only from 
divisions. Long stems, large blooms, wide color 
range. Generous packet $1.00 postpaid. Harper 
Viola Gardens, Warren, Ore. 




















AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types 
and colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational 
early species hybrids. Free $1.50 Peony with cer- 
tain orders. Free Catalogue. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Ill. 


OVER 200 VARIETIES HEMEROCALLIS: Ool- 
lected as a hobby. Reds, pinks, purples, bi-colors, 
etc., from prominent hybridizers. Surplus plant 
list available. Sylvan Gardens, Route 8, Box 115-H, 
Portland, Ore. 


RARE Oolorful Succulent plants from World 
origins. 20 labelled species $2.00. Crypanthus, 
Curiosity plants, 4 for $1.00. Mexican Cacti, 10 
for $1.00. yy Orchid Oacti, 3 for $1.00. 
Catalog Free. Coover Nursery, Orlando, Fla. 


NARCISSUS MIXTURE, many varieties, earliest 

to latest, as they dig, large and small, ungraded, 
8.00 per bushel, $4.50 per half-bushel, f.o.b. here. 
ronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


PERSONAL POST CARDS with picture of your 
own house, garden or other subject in the corner. 
Send negative or print and $3.00 for 50, or $1.00 
for trial 10. Also “custom-made” Folders for 
Notes, Christmas, Anniversaries, Invitations or 
Gifts. Sample folders 15c stamps, refunded on your 
order for folders. Tifft, 11 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


FALL PLANTING: Mary Washington Asparagus 
roots, Rhubarb, Horseradish roots. Witloof Chic- 
ory roots, Asparagus, Rhubarb roots for Winter 
forcing. Raspberry, Blackberry, Dewberry, Boy- 
senberry, Herbs. Warren Shinn, Root Specialist, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


HEMEROCALLISES; Beardless Irises (Kamp- 
feri, Siberian, etc.); Sempervivums (80 vars.). 
Lists of each. Also Special Collections. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


SCOTCH GARDENER desires position as Work 
ing Head Gardener on Private Estate. Experienced 
in Greenhouse, Gardens and Grounds Work. Mar 
ried, no children. D. W., care of “Horticulture,’ 
Boston 15, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


MAN interested in less usual plant materials to 
maintain seed-production plantings of perennials 
and bed plantings of bulbs. Commercial. Some 
seed cleaning during winter months. Philadelphia 
area. Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


ASSISTANT to Landscape Forester to supervise 
planting and do drafting when necessary. Must 
have training in landscape gardening. Write full 
particulars, age, experience and salary to J. J 
Levison, Sea Cliff, L. I. 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER for a Florida garden 
of three acres in city. Azaleas, Camellias, Potted 
Plants. Small vegetable garden. Two helpers. 
Power mower. Former incumbent employed 10 
years. Mrs. W. E. Cummer, Fierban, Blodgett’s 
Landing, N. H. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





In Cooperation with 
The Boston Victory Garden Committee 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture 


The Massachusetts State College 
The Boston Globe 
The Advertising Club of Boston 


VICTORY HARVEST SHOW 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
September 24, 25 and 26 


HOURS 
September 24 . . | P.M. — 9 P.M. 
September 25 . . 9 A.M. — 9 P.M. 
September 26 . . 9 A.M. — 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





HARVEST SHOW 


Monday, September 25 
| P.M. to 9 P.M. 


Tuesday, September 26 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


in the 


Rooms of the Society 
Sixth Floor, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ADMISSION FREE 





Schedules may be obtained 
from the office of the Society 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





LIBRARY 


The Society has a pleasant, fully 
equipped library with a_ trained 
worker to assist in finding the an- 
swers to gardening problems. Infor- 
mation on all kinds of horticultural 
subjects; books; current periodicals; 
pamphlets; and collections of printed 
material on garden club promotional 
needs are available. 


The literature covers the work of 
the amateur, the professional gar- 
dener, the student of botany, the 
research worker in horticulture and 


its allied fields. 


Only members may borrow books 
(those at a distance may write for 
them), but non-members are invited 
to visit our rooms for reading or 
research. 



























» A 15c-pkt. of seeds free, 
Burpee’s best Giant Double 
Larkspur, grown on Burpee Floradale 
Farms—for you to see how much better 
Sit is to sow in the fall. Have 8- to 4-ft. 
spikes with large double flowers in a 
wonderful color array—light blue, 
deep blue,lavender, lilac, salmon, pink, 
red, rose, white, mixed. 
For biggest, best Larkspurs 
next spring, plant this fall; 
need no special care. 

tions Write today— 
send -sowharer~s for postage. 


gpNW, Atlee Burpee Co. 
(or) 257 Burpee Bidg., ci 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


= = Do it Nature’s way, without chemical 
fertilizers. We show you how to make 
wonderful compost. Obtain amazing gar- 
dening results. Six issues 5 our Maga- 
zine and 64-page book, a 00 
post and How to Make It” tor 
ORGANIC GARDE 
Dept. 9-N 


IAT 







=> eaem, Pa. 


| 
ci 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Besutifal gra — color blends 
with garden. A purpose. 


18 Lewis Street Hartferd 8, Coan. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


September 1, 1944 

















| COMING EVENTS 


September 7-8. Detroit, Mich. Victory 
Harvest Show at the Belle Isle Casino. 


September 9-10. Wellesley, Mass. Victory 
Garden Show at Alice Phillips Junior 
High School, Wellesley Hills. 


September 14. Damariscotta, Me. Old 
Bristol Garden Club Victory Garden Ex- 
hibit and Sale. 


September 15. Arlington, Mass. Commu- 
nity Flower and Harvest Show at Rob- 
bins Memorial Town Hall, 2-10 p.m. 


September 16-17. Pittsburgh, Pa. Dahlia 
Show sponsored by The American Dahlia 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


September 16-18. Worcester, Mass. Vic- 
tory Garden Harvest Show at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 


September 18-28. Boston, Mass. Flower 
Show for benefit of Garden Clubs Service 
at Jordan Marsh Co. 


September 19. Dover-Foxcroft, Me. Com- 
munity Garden Club Flower Show at 
Mrs. Frances Gellerson’s. 

September 19-20. Hingham, Mass. Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society Flower 
Show at Agricultural Hall. 


September 24-26. Boston, Mass. Third 
Annual Victory Harvest Show at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

September 25-26. Philadelphia, Pa. Har- 
vest Show of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society at 1600 Arch Street. 

September 27. Eastport, Me. Eastport 
Garden Club Harvest Festival. 

October 4. Farmington, Me. Garden Club 
Harvest Festival at North Church 
Vestry. 

November 13-14. Cleveland, O. National 
Rose Show, Auditorium of the Higbee Co. 
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Busy Gardeners 


Daylilies are the answer 
to the war-gardener’s prayer. 
Growing in any soil or location, 
resistant to disease and insects, 
Daylilies provide gay color and an 
abundance of bloom from Spring 
to Fall with no care. 
OUR DAYLILY BOOKLET 
Offers a wide selection of Dr. 
Stout Hybrids and old-time 
favorites. Your copy is 
FREE—write for it 


NURSERY CO. 


by; y 
sip OREGON “GROWN 


OLEA. 
Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
Z 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore 





















PRIMULA SIEBOLDI 


Masses of soft, crumply, scalloped leaves and 
heads of flowers in almost every conceivable de- 
—* of fringing segment, on 12-in. stems. Mixed 
white, rosy-purple, lavender pink. Very 
Rast. $ for $1. 60, 6 for $2.50, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
Maplewood Box 211 





Oregon 











BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment instead of a 


Dwarf fruit trees in fall. 
Branches loaded to the 
ground with unbelievable 
load of full-size fruit on a 
dwarf, bush-like tree. 


Life size phote of hybrid 
blueberries. 


(Insert) Mountain Laurel as it 
arrives. (Photo) R. maximum 3 


years after planting. 


yearly expense. 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More full size 
fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. 
All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a mini- 
mum selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, begin to bear a little next fall, for $22.50. 


Older, ready to hear strongly next fall, we have a 5-year-old size in all but 
the peach. We offer 5 plants: 2 apples, 2 pears and 1 plum as above—5-year- 
olds—for $45.00. You may add additional varieties to the above collections, 
which take care of all basic pollenizing, at the rate of $3.75 for each extra 
2-year or ‘$9 for each extra 5-year-old. 


Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush gives over a gallon of berries, many as-large as a wedding ring. 
Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and little 
cultivation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little 
difference in quality or yield. We will select a good-assortment for sustained 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) 
at $12.50 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $16 for 10. 


Rhododendrons °°” 25c 


We are able to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that 
can be planted out now in your woods and will 
in a few years be worth many dollars each. They 
are carefully collected (not nursery grown like 
our other offerings, but well rooted and satis- 
factory plants). 

25 of 
one 
kind 


t 
RHODODENDRON maximum | 40c ea. 25¢ 


Large; white flowers in July. 
RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 48c ea. 40c 


‘Upright Yew Hedge 
The best evergreen 


Rosy purple flowers in June. 


RHODODENDRON Carolina 
Clear pink; blooms in May. 


KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 40c ea. 30c 
Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. 
Not prepaid. Express averages about 6c a plant 
which you pay on arrival. 
5 each, 20 plants for $11.00 


48c ea. 40c 


hedge known. Hardy, 
trouble-free. Set 18 inches 
apart, 25 plants make 37 
feet of hedge that nearly 
takes care of itself. The 
25 plants, now 12 to 15 
inches, twice transplanted, 
for $20.00 (75c each in 
lots of 50 up). 


Fall Planting Guide prices and describes many other interesting things. 
Tulips, Narcissus mixtures at special prices, Iris, Peonies. Copy free. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-T Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 


Pink Dogwood 


Showy red form of our best 
native flowering tree. Nice 
2- to 3-foot plants $3 each. 


Daphne Cneorum 


Dwarf bushy evergreen 
shrub with fragrant pink 
flowers in May’ and Sep- 
tember. A gem, 6 to 9 inch 
$1.90 each. 


Franklinia in Fall 


The only autumn flowering 
tree, August to frost. White 
bloom, crimson fall leaves. 
3- to 4-foot blooming size 
$4.00 each. 


Birch for Clumps 


Plant 2 or more populi- 
folia trees in one hole 
for quick inexpensive 
effects. Gray-white bark. 
4- to 6-foot trees, 5 for 
$3.50. 


Berrybush Yew 
(Taxus media kelseyi) 


More berries than any other 
Yew, dark green. evergreen 
rather dwarf, bushy. Cov- 
ered with brilliant red ber- 
ries in autumn: 18 inch 
B. & B. plant for $3.25. 





